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MAGYAR FOLK-TALES, 
(Concluded from p. 104.) 

The “Baa Lambs” may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the quaint and dry way in which the 
folk-tale hits off some weakness of the people, or 
deals sly raps at some section or class of the com- 
munity. Of course, there are the usual tales about 
the foolish men in certain villages, ¢.g., men who 
tried to carry a ladder crosswise through a forest, 
and so set to work to cut a passage of that breadth 
through the wood ; of others who hoisted, with a 
rope tied round his neck, a bull up to the roof 
of the church in order that he might feed on the 
grass there—noticing the animal’s tongue hanging 
out of his mouth, they said, “See, he wants it 
already”; and many others, some of which can scarcely 
be translated. Next we meet “lying tales,”* such as 
the account a man gives of what he did before his 
mother was married or he was born,t full of absur- 
dities and the most monstrous lies. Other tales tell 
of the friendships and enmities of animals, such as 
the story about a pig who had a most valuable 
document. As he was going away from home 
he asked his friend the dog to take care of it for 
him ; but the dog, having some business to do, 


passed it on to the cat, who in turn, getting tired 
of it, hid it behind a beam, and went out to have 
a friendly chat with a neighbour ; but it so hap- 
pened that a mouse passing that way smelt the 
document and nibbled it up, so when the pig 
wanted his document no one could produce it; 
there was mutual recrimination, and they have 
never spoken to each other since. (Arany.) 

The cat reminds us of a humorous tale told 
under the name of the “ Lazy Cat,"* which we 
will begin in the Magyar fashion. There was 
once—I do not know where, even beyond seven 
times seven countries, and a cock’s crow beyond 
that—an immensely tall poplar tree. This tree 
had seven times seventy-seven branches, on each 
branch there were seven times seventy-seven 
crows’ nests, and in each nest seven times seventy- 
seven young crows. May those who do not listen 
attentively to my tale or who doze have their 
eyes pecked out by all those young crows! and 
those who listen with attention will never behold 
the land of the Lord. 

A Jad married a lazy rich girl, and made a 
vow that he would never beat her. Now, the 
mistress went about from house to house talking 
and making mischief, but never did anything at 
home. Still the lad never beat her. One morning, 
as the husband was going out to work, he said to 
the cat, “You cat, T chee you to do every- 
thing that is needed while I am away; cook my 
dinner, tidy the house, and get some spinning 
done. If you don’t, I'll give you such a thrashing 
as you have never had in your life.” The woman 
thought her husband was mad, and asked him 
why he gave his orders to the cat. “ Because I 
have no one else to give orders to,” replied the 
husband, “and whether she understands or not, 
woe be toher if she does not carry out my com- 
mands.” So the man went to work, and the wife 
warned the cat to do as she was bid ; but the cat 
blinked on, and the wife went a-gossiping, and 
so night came and nought was done. When the 
man entered and saw how matters stood, he took 
the cat by its tail, fastened it to his wife’s back, and 
began to beat it unmercifully. “Don’t beat that 
cat any more!” cried the woman. ‘‘ Mercy! stop! 
The cat doesn’t understand.” “ Will you do the 
work instead of her?” said the man. “Yes, 
yes ; only stop beating that cat.” Next morning 
the cat received the same warning, and evenin 
saw the same scene enacted as before. On the thir 
morning the cat was in an agony of terror and 
fled, but the woman listened, and that day nought 
was left undone ; for the ends of the two-thonged 
whip reached some one else’s back besides the 
cat’s, and the animal stuck its claws through all 
in its pain. That night all was done when the 
husband returned, and he said, “ Don’t be afraid, 


* Liigenmarchen. 
+ “ My Father's Wedding,” Kriza, x, 


* Kriza, xi, 
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cat; I will not thrash you now.” Ever after that 
the cat had no more beatings, and the mistress 
became such a good housewife that you could not 
wish for a better. 

Of course it is true, as Mr. Ralston has 
shown us in his charming work, Russian Folk- 
Tales, that it is the same jests, to a large 
extent, that form the stock-in-trade of the rustic 
wags among the vineyards of France and Ger- 
many, that have for centuries set beards wagging 
in Cairo and Ispahan, and in the cool of day have 
cheered the heart of the villager weary with his 
day’s toil under the burning sun of India. Yet 
one is inclined to credit the Magyar with a fair 
share of native wit, and certainly a vivid and 
an active imagination. Many of the tales contain 
striking and even beautiful parts, and, although 
told by peasants, are as polished in their con- 
struction as if from the pen of the most cultured 
writers. This often strikes me, as the tale is told, 
as a special feature in many of the stories in the 
collections I have specially chosen for consideration. 
Fall of picturesque incidents—such as when the 
Persian prince meets the elk bearing a golden 
coffin between its horns, in which the most beauti- 
ful creature in the world lies, supposed to be dead, 
but really only in a trance caused by a pin hid in 
her hair—the tales of Hungary are well worthy 
of careful and patient study. Of course, one meets 
the old themes over and over again (sometimes four 
or five tales woven into one); but there are also 
others which, so far as my knowledge goes, are 
by no means common, and rarely met with else- 
where, 

Superstitions and strange customs, proverbs 
and bons mots turn up on every side, coming out 
with peculiar clearness from the lips of those who 
as yet have not ceased to believe in the wonders 
they relate ; for to them thunder is still St. Peter 
playing skittles, and the wood singing in the fire 
the groans of the poor souls in purgatory, who 
must be relieved by salt thrown upon the crack- 
ling fire. Spirits still live in the water, and must 
be propitiated ; mischievous sprites torment the 
unfortunate farmer; sickness and disease are 
the results of witchcraft, and so the folk-doctor 
flourishes as the green bay tree.* Moreover, the 
= life finds its reflex in the tales. Now we 

ve a full and particular description of the making 
and consuming of millet cakes, and now a jolly 
gathering of peasant girls met to strip the feathers 
which they have collected during the summer ; 
we see the country folk by their hearths, in the 
market, on the wayside, following the plough, in 


* In a recent number of an Hungarian daily paper 
(April, 1884) it is stated that the “ wise men” of a certain 
village sent to a clergyman requesting him to send them 
some one learned in natural history, particularly one 
versed in the life and habits of dragons, as they declared 
that there was one in the neighbourhood of their village. 


sorrow and in joy. We find remains of old times, 
when kings addressed their servants as “my 
dear servant,”* for the whole folk-lore monarchy is 
more in the style of father and family than the 
stiff and rigid etiquette which surrounds our 
present courts. 

But I must cease now, and leave unexplored 
the region of Johara and the Operencian Sea,+ 
beyond which lie untold wonders: giants whose 
heads pierce the clouds, and whose speed is so 
great that no mortal can keep his eyes open as the 
giant carries him to his destined place; witches 
of intolerable ugliness; magic horses, so mighty 
that their feet stand in different lands, and their 
heads in another, where they feed on the 
plains ; they rush to the end of the world like the 
hurricane, and ascend glass mountains with their 
diamond-nailed golden shoes with as great ease as 
if they cantered along the smoothest highway; nay, 
they can even ascend to the very gates of heaven 
itself. And if their journey be so long that youth 
departs, and their teeth begin to drop out, they 
can renew their strength and that of the hero whose 
good fortune favours him with a Tdtos. I must 
pass by dragons with seven and nine heads, and 
by the towns of “Black Sorrow,” where streets 
are in mourning because day by day a dragon de- 
vours a part of its fair daughters. Yet weep not, 
fair reader; the gallant knight already is careering 
on the plain, and though crafty “ Knight Red 
will try to persuade the people that he is their 
deliverer, and walk with high head adown their 
streets, yet the real man has the dragon’s tongues 
wrapped up in his pocket-handkerchief ready for 
the crucial moment. 

We must mount our Titos to get through the 
wonderland within our limits, and pass by with 
hasty glance the prince who for love steals into 
the fair lady’s presence, concealed in a silver horse ; 
and poor Cinder Jack, Cinderella’s brother, who 
sits among the ashes behind the oven, and calmly 
bears all his brothers’ unkindness, for he has a 
good friend, and three times springs over the high 
pole, and wins the golden prize, and finally the 
lovely princess, by means of his frog friend.§ 


* The Emperor of Austria, as King of Hungary, is 
accessible to all his subjects at Budapest, and not long 
ago personally decided a dispute between two Magyar 
peasants who had fallen out over a sucking-pig. 

+ Little is known about the cosmology of our Magyar 
story-tellers. There is, however, sufficient evidence 
forthcoming to show that they espouse the doctrines of 
Zetetic philosophy. The earth is flat, and surrounded 
by the mysterious “Operencian Sea” (operenczia's 
temger). Beyond this lies Fairyland. 


I Cf. Finnish tale “ Mikko Metsolainen.” This story 
also contains incidents common to such tales as the 
Spanish “ Lucifer’s Ear.” 

|| In the Lapp and Finnish tales the atory often begins 
by a bird or giant or demon stealing the golden leaves of 
the king’s tree; watches are set, but all is of no avail, till 
at last Cinder Jack succeeds, The well-known Cinderella 
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Yonder couple turn somersaults, and one becomes 
a millet field, the other the garde champétre, or 
one an old chapel, and the other a friar in the 
pulpit, and so escape the rage of the infuriated 
——. who follow them like dragons or falcons. 

e meet his Satanic majesty, but find him very 
meek and mild, and very much imposed upon, in 
onecase by his ownson Johnnie, who runs away with 
the little heroine. Now we meet a king crying 
with one eye and laughing with the other ; castles 
swivel round on the legs of geese ; loaves speak and 
terrify dragons as they describe their sufferings 
since they were seeds; wondrous wells bubble 
and foam, and restore cripples to strength 
and health, making hands and feet grow that 
envious sisters have cut off from the poor youngest 
sister. Magic oranges wait for us to open and 
to find therein castles of gold, presided over by 
princesses whose beauty dazzles the eye, and dims 
even the light of the sun by its splendour; or 
mayhap within the skin lies coiled up a fairy girl, 
asa moon in brightness, and lithe as the gazelle, 
whose eyes flash as the diamonds; but, oh, what 
woe if opened in a land where no water is, for 
then will the fragile beauty fade away before our 
eyes! All these wonders, yea, and myriads more, 
we must leave for the present, but you, courteous 
reader, meanwhile can find them, “I don’t know 
where, in an old petticoat, over a hundred years 
old, lying in the tucks thereof, where I found my 
stories. May they all be your guests to-morrow ! ” 

Comparatively few references have been given 
to the immense number of folk-tales which are 
connected with, or similar to, the stories mentioned 
in the present article, as it will readily be seen that 
such would be far beyond the limits of a sketch 
like the present. For this reason I have con- 
fined my notes chiefly to materials which have 
been sent to me by the kindness of foreign friends, 
or the scraps I have collected myself. The Lapp 
references are principally from Lappiske Eventyr 
og Folkesagn, ved Prof. Friis, the Swedish from 
Hofberg’s Svenska Folksdgner, and the Finnish 
from Suomen Kansan Satuja ja Tarinoita. With 
the hearty and kindly help of the authors and 
collectors of the above works, I have completed an 
English translation of them all, and some day or 


appears again and again in all manner of ways, one 
story in especial bearing great resemblance to our own 
version, and that the Finnish story of the wonderful 
birch, which opens in a wild and savage manner. The 
heroine is blest and protected because she will not eat 
the soup made of her mother's bones. Then follows the 
usual theme, the prince putting tar upon the door- 
handle, the door-post, and the threshold, upon the 
three days the maid appears at the palace, so obtain- 
ing her ring, hairband, and shoe. The witch stepmother, 
however, still manages to get her daughter married to 
the prince, and it is only after a variety of adventures 
that all settles down. Cf. Steere’s Swahili Tales, “ Sul- 
a Tales from the Land of Hofer, “ Klein 


other I hope to be able to publish them with 

notes, believing them to be of great interest to 

the folk-lore student. W. Henry Jones, 
Yorke House, Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, 


THE NAMES OF THE SEASONS OF THE 
YEAR IN ENGLISH. 

Those who have much to do with the aged will 
often hear them complain that our seasons have 
changed of later years, and that practically we 
have only two left to us—a damp, misty winter 
and a mild, humid summer. They say that the 
old seasons only now exist in the imagination of 
the poets, and that, except for the evidence of the 
sun’s regularity, the summer may be called a six 
months’ spring, and the winter a six months’ 
autumn. No doubt these feelings are chiefly 
owing to an increasing inability on the part of the 
old to resist changes of temperature, and especially 
to tolerate humid and gloomy weather. Perhaps 
this necessary consequence of old age has some- 
thing to do with an eloquent lecture which I re- 
cently heard given by Mr. Ruskin at the London 
Institution on “The Storm Cloud of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” a lecture full of striking phrases, 
but of doubtful philosophy and more doubtful 
science, That lecture suggested to my mind some 
reflections on the character of our seasons, and 
particularly on the origin of the names by which 
we call them. 

It seems to me that, making every allowance 
for changes produced through cultivation and 
civilizing influences on the earth’s surface, 
our seasons are much the same as in ancient 
England, and that, like our earliest known 
ancestors, we have but two indigenous seasons, 
summer and winter. Spring and autumn are 
modern and foreign inventions for the latter part 
of winter and the latter part of summer. Before 
the advent of astronomy and civilization the 
seasons could not have been distinctly marked 
out, and must have differed according to the 
climate and the customs of the people in different 
countries. The Greek gap, Qépos, ordpa, and 
xeyza did not exactly correspond with the Latin 
ver, estas, autumnus, and hiems, still less with the 
English spring, summer, autumn, and winter. Is 
not Gépos used by some Greek writers fora longer 
season than our summer—for the whole period 
of seed-sowing, cultivation, and harvest? Our 
Teutonic ancestors knew of only two seasons, 
summer and winter, and I think also these are 
the only two specially mentioned in the Bible. I 
often used to wonder why we have no Teutonic word 
for the autumn, and why “spring” is so exclu- 
sively English, although “summer” and “ winter” 
are identical in English, German, Flemish, and 
Datch. Tacitus (Germania, c, xxvi.) implies that 
our ancestors had no season of autumn, becauge 
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they had no fruits to gather. Still both “ spring” 
and “autumn” must have come early into existence, 
especially after intercourse with the South. 
Popular language confirms the idea that the 
Teutonic people had formerly only “ summer ” and 
“ winter.” Occasionally we may hear the peasantry 
in different parts of England designate the Feast 
of St. Thomas, December 21, Midwinter Day, 
just as we all call St. John Baptist’s Day, June 24, 

idsummer Day. In Brabant and Flanders Mid- 
lent Sunday is always Zomerdag, or the first day 
of summer, and the feast of the Baptist is Mid- 
zomerdag, as with us; while the Feast of St. 
Matthew, September 21, is Winterdag, or 
the first day of winter, and Christmas Day is 
in Flanders Midwinter. I venture to think 
that “spring” was not originally employed for 
a three months’ season, but only to mark the 
beginning of the year, like the French prin- 
temps, or perhaps the beginning of summer, 
asin Flanders. The year in old England began 
at the end of March. In Belgium the year began 
differently in different provinces, till by a procla- 
mation of the Duc de Requesens, Governor of the 
Netherlands, in June, 1575, it was ordained that 
the year should begin on January 1. 

As to the origin of the names of the seasons, 
“spring” is identical with the Flemish sprong in 
oorsprong, origin. The usual Flemish word for this 
season is lente, coming from the same rootas lint, soft. 
“Summer” (zomer in Flemish and Dutch, sommer 
in German) is commonly referred to the same root 
as Sunday, viz., Sunna, the goddess of the sun. 
“ Autumn” (from the Latin auctwm) we never seem 
to have had in English literature before Chaucer. 
It occurs in his translation of Boethius, bk. i., 
“the plentuous autumpe,” and in The Complaint 
of the Black Knight “harvest” is found before 
autamn. “ Winter” is perhaps from the same root 
as “ wind,” or from the same root as “ wet,” just as 
hiems and hibernus are likely to be from imber. 
Bat I am no professed authority on etymology, 
and I should like to know more about the origin 
and history of our words for the seasons. 

J. 
Emanuel Hospital, S.W. 


Lerrers or Sir Jonn Bowrine To M. Favret. 
(See ante, p. 4.)}—The Annual Register for 1822 
contains the following paragraph :— 


“M. Bowring, translator of the Russian anthology, 
came from Paris to Calais on Saturday, and was about to 
step into the Dover packet, about noon on Sunday, when 
the commissary of police conducted him and his port- 
manteau to the Hétel de Ville. Flere a rigorous exami- 
nation took place ; and several letters and papers, being 
taken out, were sealed up, and kept by the mayor, who 
told M. Bowring he must wait till the pleasure of 
Government was known, The answer of Government, 
transmitted by Telegraph this morning, was that M. 
Bowring should be arrested and sent to Boulogne, to be 


placed at the disposition of the Procureur du Roi, and 
that all the papers should be forwarded to Paris, After 
— time he was liberated, without being brought to 
trial,” 

The letters I now print belong to the period of 
Sir John Bowring’s incarceration. His relations 
with such notorious Liberals as Augustin Thierry 
and Fauriel had brought him under suspicion, 
especially at a time when General Berton’s con- 
spiracy and other movements of the same nature 
were revealing the deep-seated animosity which 
existed in France against the government of the 
Bourbons. 


Mon bien aimé Fauriel,—Je remets ces deux mots A 

M, le Procureur du Roi en l’engageant, s’il n’y voit 
aucun obstacle, 4 les faire mettre 4 la poste. 
. Je m’occupe toujours dans ma prigon de mes traduc- 
tions russe et allemande; mais cela m’ennuie un peu, 
C'est toujours perdrix. Je yous engage & me remettre 
au plust6t une vingtaine de pages des piéces grecques ;* 
que vos traductions (et notes) les accompagnent, et nous 
verrons le parti a tirer, J’aimerais bien & avoir les 
cheeurs de Manzoni, aussi avec une traduction, et jen 
ferai un article pour un de nos journaux.¢ Saluez mes 
amis, Vous pouvez adresser les fragmens grecs au vice- 
consul anglais M. Hamilton pour moi, ou peut étre a la 
maison d’arrét méme, avec ordre d'étre examiné par M, 
le Procureur du Roi. Les articles sur l'histoire de 
l’Angleterre sont faita, et j'espére que vous serez content 
de ce que j’y ai ajouté. 

Je réve & une Tragédie historique sur ce sujet. Dieu 
sait si l'embryon naitra jamais ! 

Je voudrais bien avoir les cabiers qui ont paru de votre 
société asiatique. Vale et me ama. 

Tout & vous 
Bownixe. 

Maison d’Arrét, Boulogne, 16 Octobre, 1822. 

A Monsieur Fauriel, Rue des Vieilles Tuilleries, 
No, 22, Paris. 


Londres, 11 Avril, 1823. 

Carissimo,—Je vous donne deux mots de réponse 4 
votre aimable. Pour les chansons Grecques, j'ai une 
maison qui se chargera de la traduction anglaise, 
en payant tous les frais; s'il y a du profit, et j'en 
suis assuré, je voulais lo donner au comité grec. Une 
traduction frangaise ne se vendrait pas ici. Je doute 
méme si nous pourrions trouver un libraire qui se 
chargerait de la publication. Moi, peut-étre, parmi mes 
amis je pourrais trouver une quarantaine de personnes 
yg les prendraient, mais l’on n‘aime pas, on ne veut pas 

e traduction en prose (les votres ne seront pas prosaiques 
quoiqu’en prose). En vers ces piéces auraient un charme 
singulier. Ce qu'il y aura de plus difficile 4 arranger, ce 
sera de vous rémunerer, et vous devez me parler franche- 
ment sur ce point; je feraice que je peux. Pour la pub- 
lication des chansons, pour la traduction en vers anglais, 
je vous réponds, 

Notre revueft 4 ce que j'espére ira bien. Le premier 
numéro ne paraftra qu'au 1* Décembre. Je voudrais 
bien y avoir quelque chose de vous pour montrer com- 


* M. Fauriel was preparing for publication his Chants 
Populaires de la Gréce, which appeared in 1823. 
¢ Allusion to Fauriel’s French translation of Manzoni’s 
tragedies Adelghi and Carmagnola, published in 1823. 
The Westminster Review ia the periodical here 
alluded to. It was issued for the first time in 1824, 
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bion nous serons fort dans ce qui regarde la littérature 
dont vous étes un des représentatifs. 

Thierry sans doute nous aidera bien. I! va venir en 
Angleterre, c’est une grande joie pour moi. Notre comité 
Grec marche a grand gallop. Nous trouvons les meil- 
leures dispositions du monde. 

Pour la Gréce oui! Il est décidé que nous aurons un 
long article sur la Gréce pour notre premier cahier. 
Bentham fera la partie constitutionne!lle. C'est a dire il 
nous fournira des remarques sur les défauts de la con- 
stitution. Il l’a déja fait. Je désire briller au com- 
mencement pour aprés briiler. 

Tout ct trés A vous 
Bownixa. 

Vous m’avez promis que vous me feriez avoir un 
dipléme de votre Société Asiatique, J’y tiens beaucoup, 
pour deux ou trois motifs que je n’ai pas le tems de vous 
expliquer. 

A Mons. Fauriel, Rue des Vieilles Tuilleries, No. 22, 
au coin de la Rue St. Maur, Paris. 


Gustave Masson. 


GaLLowetass,—aAll are agreed that this word, 
meaning a heavy-armed Irish foot soldier, and well 
known to us as used by Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
other Elizabethan writers, is a form of the Irish 
Gaelic word galléglach, a heavy - armed soldier. 
But there is a difference of opinion as to the 
radical meaning and etymology of the Irish word. 
Spenser, in his View of the Present State of Ire- 
land, p. 640, Globe edit., treats it as compounded 
of gall, a foreigner, an Englishman, and dglach 
(0.1. dclach), lit. a youth, also a soldier. On the 
other hand, Mahn (in Webster’s Dictionary), Prof. 
Skeat, and Mr. Smythe Palmer agree in deriving 
the word from giolla, a servant, and gleac, a fight. 
No one who knows anything at all of Irish can 
doubt for a moment that on this point Spenser 
is right and the modern etymologists manifestly 
wrong. It is phonetically impossible that gallé- 
glach (with a long d) could have come from giolli 
+ gleac, nor could Mod.Ir. gallé result from O.Ir. 
gillé (4 from %). Again, the word giolla implies 
quite a young boy, and could never have been 
used of heavy-armed soldiers. On the other hand, 
déglach was a technical Irish term, meaning a person 
aged from thirty-four to fifty-four, and was used 
in the meaning of “soldier” (see O’Reilly). The 
“gallowglass” is generally contrasted with the 
“kern”: the latter was the lord’s native retainer 
and fighting man; the former was a mercenary, 
and usually, as Spenser’s description implies, a 
foreigner. A. L, Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Errrarn on Dr. Jounson.—Some 
severe remarks on the great lexicographer occur, 
where they are not likely to be seen by many, in 
the glossary to Hoccleve’s Poems, edited by George 
Mason from a MS. in his possession in 1796, 4to., 
under the word “Skill.” After Tyrwhitt he ex- 
plains this as 

“ Reason. This usage of skill is as modern as Shak- 


speare’s Winter's Tale, The passage is properly ex- 


plained by Warburton, whose explanation is adopted by 
Johnson and Steevens, Yet Johnson in his dictionary 
gives no such senso of skill, but produces this very pas- 
sago as an example of its other senses. One should 
really suspect that the lexicographer had not collected 
his authorities for himself, nor even revised them when 
collected for him. Such a supposition might clear him 
of downright stupidity, but to the impeachment of his 
common honesty—in dealing with the public. Let, how- 
ever, his moral failings be 
interred with his bones. 
Men's literary deeds live after them, 

and are proper subjects of animadversion, when an 
author's natural decease has entitled his literary cha- 
racter to an epitaph, ‘Here, peaceable at last, are de- 
posited the remains of Dr. Samuel Johnson : the poet, 
the critic, the periodical essayist, the novelist, the 
politico-polemic, the lexicographer, topographer, bio- 
grapher. The public taste (patron of every novelty) 
cherished his writings for a while, as most extraordinary 
specimens of pedantic verbosity: even the matchless 
insipidity of Rasselas was tolerated. His political and 
poetical tenets differed widely from each other, A 
bigoted education had taught him to maintain long-ex- 
ploded absurdities in maxims of government: his own 
failures in poetry rendered him a perfect leveller 
throughout the region of the muses. Incompetent 
critic from hebetude, credulous retailer of calumnies, 
illiberal in his censures, cynical in his expressions, he 
acquired the literary title of snarler general. To the 
manes of poets august, whom Johnson slandered in their 
graves, be this an expiatory offering.’ This epitaph was 
written very soon after Dr. Johnson's death, while news- 
papers were ary a pestering the public with idle 
anecdotes about him.” 


The epitaph is printed in capital letters, in thirty- 
six lines, occupying a page and a half in quarto. 
There was, perhaps, some special cause for such 
asperity of feeling and language, but as I have no 
knowledge of the particulars of George Mason’s 
life I am not able to throw any light upon it. 

. E. Buckuey. 


Noses.—In Hudibras occur the 

well-known lines :— 
« So learned Taliacotius from 

The brawny part of Porter's ——, 

Cut supplemental Noses, which 

Would last as long as Parent Breech: 

But when the date of Nock was out, 

Off dropt the sympathetic snout.” 
It may not be generally known that Tagliacozzi 
wrote a work on the subject—a thin folio of two 
books. Some years ago, when in the South of 
France, I obtained a copy. It has an engraved 
title, with the armorial bearings of the Gonzaga 
family, the figures of Hippocrates and Galen, and 
a vignette of an angel and a boy. This is the 
title :— 

Gasparis | Taliacotii | Bononiensis | De Curtorum 
Chirurgia per | insitionem | Libri Duo, | Ad Serenis- 
simum | Principem D. | Vincentium | Gonzagam | Man- 
tue & Montis Ferrati | Ducem, | Apud Gasparem Bin- 
donum | iuniorem, Venetiis, 1597. 

The most interesting portion of the book consists 
of the plates, twenty-two in number, which give 
the instruments used in the operation, and also all 
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the details of the operation, the ligatures, &c.; 
which are exceedingly curious, The operation as 
represented is briefly this. For a “sympathetic 
snout” a slip of skin is cut out of the inside of 
the arm, between the elbow and the shoulder, but 
left adhering to, or rather not cut off from, the 
fourth side. The opposite end is brought into 
conjunction with the snout, or lip, &c., as the case 
may be; and the hand is pulled over the head. 
The patient is clad in what seems to be a tight- 
fitting jacket of leather with a hood, and with 
apertures for the ears, but without sleeves. By an 
ingenious system of straps and thongs the arm is 
so secured as to be rendered immovable. Thus 
there was no fear of the conjunction being dis- 
turbed. But, according to this process, the 
“brawny part” of Porter’s —— could not have 
been available. Epmunp 
[A copy of this scarce work was not very long ago in 
t ion of Mr, John Wilson, bookseller, of King 
William Street.] 


Apmrrat Tromp.— We laugh at the French 
journalists who write of Sir Wellington, Sir Peel, 
and Sir Gladstone, but happily such mistakes have 
not obtained a place in the literature of the country. 
The Dutch laugh at us, for we have for more than 
two hundred years perpetuated the error of pre- 
fixing “Van” to the name of Tromp. It is, per- 
haps, vain to hope, after such constant usage, to 
correct so patent a blunder, but at any rate it may 
be worth the trouble to attempt it. There can 
be no better evidence of a man’s name than that 
afforded by a monument erected to his memory 
by the government of his own country. I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Venning, late 
Professor of English Literature at the University 
of Utrecht, for an introduction to Dr. ©. de Wilde, 
Advocaat-Notaris of Utrecht, who has procured 
for me a copy of the epitaph on Tromp’s tomb in 
the old church at Delft. It is as follows:— 

Aeternae Memoriae 
Qui Batavos, qui virtutem ac verum laborem amas, 
lege ac luge, 
Batavae gentis decus, virtutis Bellicae fulmen, 
jacet, qui vivus nunquam jacuit et imperatorem 
stantem mori debere exemplo suo docuit, amor 
civium, hostium terror, Oceani stupor, 
Martinius Harperti Trompius. 
Quo nomine plures continentur laudes, quam hic lapis 
capit, sane angustior ei; cui Schola Oriens et Occidens 
mare, materia triumphorum, universus orbis theatrum, 
gloriae fuit, praedonum certa pernicies, Commercii felix 
assertor, familiaritate utilis, non vilis, postquam nautas 
et milites durum genus paterno et cum efficacia benigno 
Rexit Imperio, post L proelia quorum Dux fuit aut pars 
magna, post insignes supra fidem victorias, post summos 
infra meritum honores, tandem Bello Anglico tantum 
non victor certe invictus X Aug. An, Aerae Christianae 
CIOIOCLIIL. 
Aet. LVI, vivere ac vincere desiit. 
Foederati Belgii Patres Heroi optime merito 
M.P. [monumentum posuere. } 


By this testimony it appears that the name of the 


celebrated admiral was Martin Tromp. “ Harperti” 
is the translation of the Dutch form “ Harpert- 
zoon” =the son of Harpert. His son, Cornelius 
Tromp, Earl of Salisbury, lies beneath the same 
monument. Pepys, in his Diary, under date of 
May 15, 1660, makes a singular error in regard to 
the locality of this monument. He says:— 

“We returned to the Hague...... We got a boy of the 

town to go along with us, and he showed us the church 
where Van Tromp lies intombed with a very fine monu- 
ment...... From thence to the great church, that stands 
in a fine great market-place, over against the Stadt- 
house, and there I saw a stately tomb of the old Prince 
of Orange...... here were very fine organs in both the 
churches.” 
Now this describes exactly the situation and cha- 
racter of the two monuments in the old and new 
churches at Delft respectively, and it is probable 
that Pepys (who calls Tromp indifferently Van 
Tromp, Tromp, and Trump) mistook the locality, 
owing to the very short distance between Delft 
and the Hague, Owen, F.S.A. 


“Petits Mairres.”—I have just come across 
the following in Seward’s Anecdotes of Distin- 
guished Persons, vol. ii. p. 144 (1796):— 

“The term Petits Maitres was first applied to the 
Prince of Condé and his followers, who, flushed with the 
victories of Lens, &c., which he [sic] had gained, on their 
return from the army to Paris gave themselves a great 
many aire, and were insufferably impertinent and 
troublesome.” 

If this is correct a considerable change has come 
over the spirit of the phrase as it is now used by 
English speakers and writers. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


“Tae MOON IS MADE OF GREEN CHEESE.”— 
This is also found in Swedish, “ Manen skall 
blifra en grén ast fore in du kan géra”=“ The 
moon shall become a green cheese before you can 
do R. 8, Caarnock. 

Helgoland, 


or THE First Ducness or Buck- 
tncHAM.—On a recent visit to Hauxwell Hall, 
near Richmond, in Yorkshire, the seat of Col. 
Wade-Dalton, a noble portrait of the Duchess of 
Buckingham, by Vandyck, was shown me. She is 
depicted as a majestic woman, in a standing posture, 
three-quarter length and life-sized. This must be 
the wife of George Villiers, first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was assassinated by John Felton at Ports- 
mouth in 1628. Sir Antony Vandyck died in 1641. 
At Castle Ashby, the seat of the Marquis of North- 
ampton, may be seen a remarkable picture—attri- 
buted to the same artist—of her husband the Duke 
of Buckingham, painted after his assassination, in 
which the closed eyes and death-like paleness are 
admirably depicted. Joun Picxrorp, M,A, 

Newhourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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Sept. 14, 1272, is said to have married Sibyl, 
Queries. daughter of William de Ferrars, Earl of Derby. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Loacu.—The allusion 
to this little fish in the play of 1 Henry IV., 
IL i., seems to have greatly puzzled the com- 
mentators. The First Carrier declares the inn to 
be “the most villainous house in all London road 
for fleas: I am stung like a tench.” Hereupon 
Malone makes a very bad shot. He says, “ Why 
like a tench? I know not, unless the similitude 
consists in the spots of the tench, and those made 
by the bite of vermin.” Every fisherman knows 
that the tench is not spotted at all. But as to the 
loach—to “ breed fleas like a loach.” Steevens 
suggests that the fleas were “as big as a loach,” a 
guess quite worthy to stand beside Malone’s, 
seeing that the fish is commonly found from two 
to four inches long. Nowadays, except to natu- 
ralists and very young anglers, the loach is un- 
known; but probably in Shakspeare’s time, and 
certainly long afterwards, the strange practice 
existed of swallowing loaches whole, and this made 
the fish a familiar object. Nares, s.v. “ Loach,” 
says:—“In The Trip to the Jubilee Sir Harry 

ildair speaks of loaches being swallowed whole: 
‘to swallow Cupids like loaches.’ This is curiously 
illustrated by Mr. Pennant, who says that this 
fish is frequent in a stream near Amesbury, where 
the sportsmen, through frolic, swallow it down 
whole in a glass of wine. See Donovan’s Fishes, 
pl. xxii.” The editors of Nares (1859) here add 
within brackets, “ Nares is mistaken in this ex- 
planation. A loche was a solid form of medicine, 
to be swallowed by sucking.” The editors give 
no quotation in proof of the word loche meaning a 
form of medicine. They probably confused it with 
loch, or lohoch (with a hard c), which really was 
the old name for a kind of electuary. The swal- 
lowing of loaches survived till Swift’s day, for 
towards the end of the Memoirs of P. P., Clerk 
of this Parish, it is recorded that “he had been 
taken notice of for swallowing loaches.” There 
remain, then, two subjects of inquiry for Shak- 
Speare commentators. (1) Why was a flea-bitten 
man said to be stung like a tench? and (2) Why 
was the loach supposed to breed fleas? Perhaps 
I might add, as a third question, What does the 
Carrier mean by saying, “There is ne’er a king 
in Christendom could be better bit than I have 
been”? Why aking? Drxoy,. 

[Does not the last phrase simply mean “I have had a 
royal biting,” royal being familiarly applied to anything 
superlative !) 


De Bonun or Mipuvurst.—In most accounts 
of this family Franco de Bohun II., who died 


i 


There is one authority, however, viz., Thomas Milles, 
who, in his Catalogue of Honour, 1610, asserts 
that his wife was Sibyl, daughter of William de 
Kyme by his wife Maud, fourth daughter of the 
above William de Ferrars by his wife Sibyl Mar- 
shall, sister and coheiress to Anselm, Earl of Pem- 
broke. Which is the correct account, and where 
did Milles get his information from ? 
D. G. C. E. 


Dennis.—Is there any evidence that Dennis 
wrote the epitaph on Samuel Butler that D’Israeli 
published, for the first time, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, i. 240? D’Israeli evidently was not 
sure, for he says, “If it be Dennis’s, it must have 
been composed at one of his most lucid moments.” 
Where did D’Israeli get it from? He does not 
say. There is one strange line:— 

“ He was a whole species of poets in one.” 
C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Copocn or Copacn.—What is acodoch? In 
old MS. accounts of Sir Alexander Maxwell I find 
it frequently. Thus:— 

Jan. 7, 1713. To Thomas Little, in full of his codoch 
sold this year, 8s. 

Jan. 4, 1714. To Alex, Bratney’s wife, as price of a 
codoch bought (82. Scots money), 13s. 4d. 

Feb. 10, 1714. To Archbald Monies in full of his two 
codachs, price 9s. 4d. 

I think it is old Scotch (Gaelic) for some kind of 
farm stock. Hersert MaxweE 


Lorp Mayor's Banquetine Hovse.—In an 
old map (1764) I find the above marked on the 
old Tyburn Road, just within the three miles from 
the standard in Cornhill, and at a spot near where 
Stratford Place now stands. Can any of your 
readers give me, or refer me to, information re- 
specting this banqueting house ? J. J. 8. 


Srr Joun Bernard Bosanquet.—It is stated 
in Foss, vol. ix. (1864) p. 151, that this judge 
“published without his name a Letter of a Lay- 
man on the connexion of the prophecies of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse, embodying in a small compass 
a great amount of research.” Can any one tell me 
where I can see a copy of this work ? 

G. F. R. B. 


THENToFoRE.—In a book published 1785 I find 
this word used for “ before then.” “ Bishop Atter- 
bury had thentofore written largely,” &c. (Disney’s 
Life of Sykes). Was the word one in common use 
then or “thentofore ” ? G. L. F. 


Purcnas’s “ Microcosmus.”—I have a copy 
of this work, bound in vellum, which answers in 
ages and date to the description given by 
Loouder's Bibliographer’s Manual of the first 
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edition, 1619, but instead of being S8vo. it is 12mo. 
Is this a mistake in Lowndes? H. Grsson. 
Buenos Ayres. 


Sreryor or Srarvor Covrat, Drorrwica.— 
Can any one state in whose possession this house 
(now demolished) was about the middle of the 
seventeenth century ? Joun MEREDITH. 

Chesterfield Lodge, Sydenham. 


Bronze Ficort or Sotpter.—I have a bronze 
figure of a soldier—French, I think—on march, 
with child in knapsack. I think there is a tale 
connected with it. Any information as to this 
will greatly oblige. Wm. Patmer. 


Petisson AND Lovetace.—Pelisson and Love- 
lace were contemporaries, both of the seventeenth 
century. Pelisson was sent to the Bastille, and 
Lovelace to prison by the Long Parliament. In 

wrison Lovelace wrote the following well-known 
ines :— 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage,” 
Pelisson wrote on the walls of his cell :— 
* Doubles grilles 4 gros cloux, 
Triples portes, forts verroux, 
Aux fimes vraiment mechantes 
Vous représentez |’enfer ; 
Mais aux ames innocentes 
Vous n’étes que du bois, des pierres, du fer.” 
That one of these is borrowed from the other there 
can be little doubt; but which is the copy and 
which is the original? The third and fourth lines 
of the French version look like an amplification, 
and certainly are no improvement. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 


Mr. Jonn Savace, or toe Inner Tempce, 
1694-1708.—See his Moral Essays, at the end of 
vol. ii. of the Miscellany Essays, by Charles de 
Marguetel de Saint-Denis, Seigneur de St. Evre- 
mond; also his translations of various French, 
Italian, and Spanish letters, dialogues; of The 
Comical Works of Mons. Scarron; of The Art of 
Prudence; and of The Life of Guzman d@ Alfa- 
vache; or, the Spanish Rogue. I require biogra- 

hical particulars of him; also dates and places of 
irth, baptism, marriage (?), death, and burial. 
If he had a wife and children what were their 
names C. Masow. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W. 


Arms or Pemsroxe Cotiecr, Campriner.— 
The arms of the above college are generally 
blazoned, Barry of ten arg. and az., an orle of mart- 
lets gu. dimidiated with gu., three palets vair, on 
a chief or a label of three points throughout. This 
blazonry I cannot reconcile with older authorities ; 
indeed, from haphazard works directly to hand 
hardly twogivethesameblazonry. In Le Keux, Cam- 


bridge, and Woodham’s Application of Heraldry, 
published by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
1841, it is blazoned as above. Carter (hardly an 
authority) blazons it, Barry arg. and az., an orle of 
martlets gu. dimidiated with vair, three palets gu. 
In the maps of Camden and Speed, 1610, I find it 
as at present, while Moule appears to follow Carter. 
All these agree with respect to the coat of Valence; 
but turning to older authorities I cannot find one 
to uphold this blazonry. 

In the Cole MSS., vol. xlvi. p. 368, a sketch is 
given of the seal of Denny Abbey (vide Clay’s 
History of Waterbeach); here the arms are clearly 
Arg., four bars az., an orle of martlets gu. dimidiated 
with vair, three palets gu.; not Gu., three palets 
vair,as nowshown. Again, from the same MS., in 
a roll of arms temp. Edward I., “Le Conte de 
Pembroke” is painted Arg., five bars az., and in the 
Camden Roll, “N.& Q.,” 6™ S. viii. 42, “ No. 
146. Will de Valence,” I find, Arg., four bars az., 
an orle of nine martlets, This, as [ understand it, 
is a description of the painted shield mentioned 
by the writer. The blazon appended slightly differs, 
‘* Munsire Will de Valence lescu burele de azur 
et de arge’t od les merloz de gules.” This 
blazonry seems to be the only old authority that 
I can turn to to warrant the barry of ten now gene- 
rally given. I should be glad of some authority 
for the three palets vair on the femme side, as, 
notwithstanding three centuries of use, the seal of 
Denny Abbey, A.p. 1513, as given above, seems 
pretty conclusive, The arms were probably granted 
or confirmed in the Visitation 1575, which has 
never been printed, and to which I have not access, 

Cuartes L, Bett. 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


Portraits or Bisnors or Licurierp,—Can 
any of your readers kindly inform me if there are 
any pictures or engravings still in existence of the 
following Bishops of Lichfield: John Arundel, 
1496 ; Geoffrey Blyth, 1503 ; Rowland Lee (Dean 
of York), 1534; Richard Sampson (Dean of St. 
Paul’s and Bishop of Chichester), 1536; Ralph 
Bayne, 1554; Thos. Bentham, 1560; William 
Overton, 1580 ; Robert Wright (Bishop of Bristol), 
1632; Accepted Frewen (Archbishop of York), 
1644 ; Thos. Wood, 1680. J. R. Keste. 

St. John’s, Lichfield. 


Kyocxatoucnin.—This is evidently an Irish 
place-name ; but where, in what county ? 
P. S. P. Conver. 
126, South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Exectioy, 1620-1.—The members 
returned were, according to Browne Willis, “ Mr. 
Secretary Francis Pearce, Esq.,” and ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Knt.” All reference to this return 
is, unfortunately, omitted from the official Blue- 
book, but the legality of the election was, it seems, 
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disputed, and the following allusion to it in the 
Commons’ Journals, when the matter came before 
the House, proves in this instance the accuracy 
of Willis: “16 Mar., 1620-1. Resolved that the 
election of Mr. Secretary and Sir Thomas Went- 
worth is good.” My question is, Who were these 
members? No “Francis Pearce” is to be found 
in my list of Secretaries of State. There were, at 
least, two contemporary Sir Thomas Wentworths, 
the one, ‘‘ Knt. and Bart.,” afterwards the cele- 
brated Earl of Strafford, who sat for Yorkshire in 
this Parliament, but may have been elected also 
for Minehead; the other, “Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, of North Elmsal, Kut.,” who was twenty- 
two years old in 1612, and may have been knighted 
before 1621. 


Catiis.—What is the derivation and meaning 
of the word callis, of which there are three at 
Stamford ; viz., Snowdon’s Hospital, or St. John’s 
Callis; All Saints’ Callis; and Williamson’s 
Callis? Each of these callises consists of a cer- 
tain number of rooms for poor women. 

et 


Tre “Sorra Nreata.”—Mr. Lilly, in Ancient 
Religion and Modern Thought, p. 265, cites, as 
being pictured by Gotama the Buddha, a descrip- 
tion of a monk Kokidliya in hell :— 

“Of whom we read in the Sutta Nipata, condemned, 

for speaking evil of the brethren, to the Paduma hell, 
where the wicked are beaten with iron hammers, and 
boiled in iron pots......and where their torments last 
512,000,000,000 times as long as it would take to clear 
away a large load of tiny sesamum seed, at the rate of 
one seed in a hundred years. This appears foreign to 
the teaching of Buddha, who, it would seem, recognized 
no hell, but the various forms of existence on earth. 
As his disciple Schopenhauer puts it, ‘This world is 
hell, and men are partly the devil and partly the tor- 
tured souls,’” 
Possibly Mr. Lilly is quoting the ghastly creation 
of the brain of some heretical Buddhist or fanatical 
Brahmin. I should like to know what is the 
Sutta Nipata. I do not see it mentioned in 
Max Miiller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. W. G. 


Sciorrivs.—The books of Caspar Scioppius 
were burnt in Paris and London by the hangman. 
But in London he was hanged in effigy in 1612. 
On Tower Hill, or where? By what authority ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Lavper.—Can any of your readers tell me the 
origin of the name of Lauder, or De Lawedre, as it 
was written in the earliest records of the name ? 
A griffin segreant was carried by this family. 
Does this throw any light on the origin of the 
family, and what is the signification of the emblem ? 

J. Youre, 
Glasgow, 


Lowzayp Scorcn ror Horsk-riy.— 
What etymology does Prof. Skeat suggest for this 
common local word? Jamieson, in his Scottish 
Dictionary, mentions the Danish klaeg, tabanus. 
No one can look at a horse-fly, sticking his head 
down and his tail up, without thinking of cling. 

Hersert 


“Major Browy.”—Can any one send me a 
copy of some witty lines called ‘ Major Brown,” 
which, I am informed, appeared in one of “tho 
annuals” in 1829? L. Wray. 

The Greenaways, Leamington. 


Arms on Seat.—I have an impression of 
the following seal, and should be glad to receive 
some information respecting it: Gu., two lions 
pass. arg.; crest, the Stanley eagle and child ; 
motto, “Sans changer.” The Duke of Athole 
quarters the arms for Strange, but, of course, it is 
not his crest and motto. J. H. 


Vorace or Prince Cuantes to Srary.—Can 
any of your readers, conversant with the versifica- 
tion of the period, inform me if the following is in 
print, and where? There are several verses in my 
MS., but I only give the opening lines :— 


* Verses uppon Prince Charles his Voyage for Spaune on 
Febr., 1622, 


“ What sudden change hath darkt of late 
The glory of the Arcadian State ? 
The sleapie flocks refuse to feed, 
The lambes to playe, the Ewes to breed, 
The Altars smoake, the offringes burne, 
Till Jack and Tom doe safe returne.” 


F, W. ©. 


Sranparp Cornnitt.—Have there been 
two standards ; if so, from which were the distances 
measured? One, I have always understood, was 
at St. Andrew Undershaft, to which church 
Cornhill formerly extended. As a boy, I remem- 
ber a cab-rank and milestone opposite St. Peter’s 
upon Cornhill, and fancy the distances were 
measured thence. J. J. 8. 

[The water standard with four spouts (hence called 
the Carrefour or Quatre-Voies) stood at the east end 
of Cornhill, at its junction with Gracechurch Street, 
Bishopagate Street, and Leadenhall Street. It was 
erected by Peter Morris,a German, and was believed 
to be the earliest instance of raising water in England 
by means of an artificial forcer. It was impaired by 
the great fire, and was finally removed July, 1674. See 
§. i, 488.] 


Scwaack, Artist.—Prefixed to the first volume 
of Churchill’s Poetical Works (Aldine edition, 
1866) is a portrait of the author, after a painting 
by Schaack. Where can I find a notice of this 
artist? His name does not occur in Bryan’s 
Dictionary, by Stanley, 1849 ; nor in Redgrave’s 
Artists of the English School, 1878. JAYDRE. 

[An inquiry concerning this artist, to which no answer 
was received, appears 5 §, i. 88.) 
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DEATH OF SIR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL, 
(6" S. x. 88.) 

The ship Association, with Admiral Shovel, the 
commander-in-chief, on board, struck on certain 
rocks near the Scilly Islands, known by the name 
of “the Bishop and his Clerks,” on the evening of 
Oct. 22, 1707, and Shovel and all on board, being 
nearly 900 in number, perished (see Boyer’s 
Annals of Queen Anne, 1707, p. 241). John 
Tatchin commences his Observator of Oct. 25, 
1707, “ The news of Sir Cloudsley Shovel and the 
Association’s being lost has quite sunk my spirits.” 
I fail to find in Chambers’s Book of Days, ii. 623, 
any statement that Admiral Shovel perished in 
the great storm of 1703. On the contrary, he 
says, “ The Admiral and part of his Ships anchored 
near the Gunfleet, rode out the gale with little 
damage ; but of the vessels lying in the Downs 
few escaped.” Perhaps the mistake has arisen 
from the fact that Admiral Beaumont, who was on 
board the Mary, was lost, with 269 men, in the 
great storm of 1703. Boyer (Annals, p. 168) gives 
full details of the ships lost on that occasion. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel was traced after death, in a 
curious way, by means of his fine emerald ring, 
which a sailor had abstracted from the corpse. 
This led to a public funeral and monument in 
Westminster Abbey. On this the Association is 
represented in the act of striking on the rock (see 
Dart’s Westminster Abbey, vol. ii. p. 80). 

Epwarp Sotty. 


It is obvious that Sir Cloudesley could not have 
died in 1703, as mentioned in “N. & Q.,” ante, 
p. 88, nor in 1705, as recorded in Mr. Thompson 
Cooper’s Dictionary, but undoubtedly in 1707. 

When the Dake of Savoy and Prince Eugene 
besieged Toulon in July in the year last named, 
Sir Cloudesley blockaded the place by sea; and 
on returning to Eogland, with fifteen ships of the 
line, his flagship, with two others, owing to un- 
accountable carelessness, in the dark and during 
a calm, “ran foul on the rocks beyond the 
Land’s End known by the name of the Bishop 
and his Clerks,” on the night of Oct. 22, 1707, and 
the crews of the Association, the Eagle, and the 
Romney all perished. That “ the greatest seaman 
of the age” should have been shipwrecked in the 
month named is a coincidence, for Walpole states 
“that Sir C. Shovel said that an admiral would 
deserve to be broke who kept great ships out 
after the end of September, and to be shot after 
October.” But the loss of Shovel and all his crew 
has been attributed to an excess in liquor in 
drinking their “safe arrival.” There is also a 
remarkable legend connected with his fate, and on 
the authority, too, of his grandson, the Earl of 
Romney :— 


“Many years after the wreck an aged woman con- 
fessed to the parish minister, on her death-bed, that, 
exhausted with fatigue,one man who had survived the 
wreck reached her hut, and that she had murdered him 
to secure the valuable property on his person. This 
worst of wreckers then produce! a ring taken from the 
finger of her victim, and it was afterwards identified as 
one presented to Sir Cloudesley Shovel by Lord Berkeley.” 
Vide Barnet’s Own Times, v. 333 ; Dyer’s Europe, 
iii. 194; Hone’s Year-Book, iv. 612; Knight's 
England, v. 333 ; Walpole’s Letters, iii, 277. 

Henry G. Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel was wrecked and 
drowned off Scilly, Oct. 22,1707. See the inter- 
esting monograph on the subject by Mr. J. H. 
Cooke, F.S.A.; and, since the admiral was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, reference may also be 
made to the usimpeachable authority of Col. 
Chester (Abbey Registers, p. 261). The false refer- 
ence of the wreck to the storm of 1703 appears to 
have had considerable currency. Thus Mr. Neale, 
in his story of the storm in Lent Legends, says, “ Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s fleet was dashing to pieces on 
the Scilly rocks.” But W. L. is wrong in quoting 
The Student's Hume, p. 564. At that page there 
is no mention of Sir Cloudesley under the head of 
the storm, and the correct account is given at 
p. 569. These are the pages of the original 
edition ; those of Prof. Brewer’s new one are 552 
and 557. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


The correct date of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 
death is Oct. 22, 1707. The following extract 
from the London Gazette, No. 4397 (Dec. 29, 1707, 
to Jan. 1, 1707/8) is of sufficient authority, and 
the inscription on his marble monument in the 
nave of Westminster Abbey confirms it :— 

“Whitehall, Dec, 21. On the 221 Instant was per- 
form'd the Interrment of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who 
was unfortunately lost in the Association on the Rocks 
called the Bishop and Clerks, off of Scilly, on the 22d of 
October last, and his Body taken up under the Rocks of 
St. Mary’s.” 

The above extract is quoted, though without the 
reference, by Charnock, Biographia Navalis, ii. 
27, note. 

Shovel was in the great storm of Nov. 26, 1703, 
but he fortunately escaped. The London Gazette, 
No. 3972 (Dec. 2-6, 1703), contained the follow- 
ing account :— 

“ Whitehall, Dec. 5. An Express arrived here yester- 
day in the Afternoon from Sir Cloudesley Shovel, on 
board Her Majesty's Ship the Triumph, with an Account, 
that he sailed from the Downes the 24th* of the last 
Month, with the Squadron under his Command, for the 
River, and Anchored that evening off the Long Sand- 
head, about 6 Leagues S.W. of the Northforeland, Her 


* The Lond. Gaz., No. 3971, contains news from Deal, 
dated Nov. 30, which says that he sailed from the Downs 
on the 25th, This certainly seems to be the more pro- 
bable date. 
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ews Ships the Triumph, St. George, Royal-Oak, 
and Cambridge, rid out the Storm, since which they got 
in near the Gunfleet, where the Express left them ; But 
the rest of the Squadron, viz. the Association, Russel, 
Revenge, and Dorsetshire, were forced from their 
Anchors, and drove off to Sea.” 

This storm was at its height between midnight of 
Nov. 26 and seven o’clock the next morning, the 
wind being S.W. to W.S.W. 

According to Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, 
Shovel was forced to cut his mainmast by the 
board in order to save the ship from running on 
the Galloper, and all the vessels with him were in 
great danger. In my own copy of The Student's 
Hume, bearing imprint of 1862, the date and cir- 
cumstances of Shovel’s death are correctly given. 

Georce F. Hoorer. 

Streatham, 


There can be no doubt that Oct. 22, 1707, is the 
correct date of Sir Cloudesley Shovel's death. If 
any evidence is required to prove the fact, see the 
inscription on his monument in Westminster 
Abbey, given in Neale (1823), vol. ii. p. 249, and 
The Lafe and Glorious Actions of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, Kt., Admiral of the Confederate Fleet in 
the Mediterranean Sea, who was unfortunately 
Drown’d upon the 22nd of October, 1707, through 
his Ship the Association splitting on the Rocks 
near Scilly in her Passage from the Streights for 
England (London, 1707). In the 1864 edition of 
The Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 623, it is stated that 
Shovel “rode out” the great gale of Nov. 27, 
1703, “ with little damage,” and on p. 482 of the 
same edition the date of the admiral’s death is 
given correctly. G. F. R. B. 


The shipwreck and death of this gallant but 
unfortunate admiral on the night of Oct. 22, 1707, 
is abundantly proved by the references to the sad 
event in the newspapers of the period, and in the 
journals of the ships of his fleet which escaped, 
which are preserved in the Public Record Office 
and British Museum, as well as in several con- 
temporary publications. How the statement that 
Sir C. Shovel perished in the great storm of Nov- 
ember, 1703, could have got into such authorities 
as Chambers’s Book of Days and The Student's 
Hume, seems inexplicable. 

J. H. Cooxe, F.S.A. 

Berkeley, 


Writers seem to vary as to the date of this rear- 
admiral’s death, but the probable date was Oct. 22, 
1707. This is the date given in the British 
Chronologist (1775), as also in Smith’s Smaller 
Hist. of Eng. The former work gives a full 
account of the shipwreck. A Guide to West- 
minster Abbey, published in 1882, in a short 
account of his death, supplies the same date. 


Hone, in his Year-Book, gives the date as 
Oct, 23, 1707, while Mr, R. A. Davenport, in his 


Dict. of Biog. (1831) puts forward 1705 as the 
ear. ALPHA, 


Foreign Monumentat Brasses x. 26, 
98).—Your correspondent Anon, states that “ con- 
tinental monumental brasses have received but 
little attention from English archeologists.” He is 
probably not aware that so long ago as 1850, in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. vii. p. 287, the two 
brasses he saw at the library in Ghent were de- 
scribed by Mr. Albert Way, or that Mr. A. 
Nesbitt, in several volumes of the same journal 
from 1851, gave descriptions of many foreign 
brasses, or that Mr. W. H. J. Weale, in 1859, an- 
nounced his intention to publish a work on monu- 
mental slabs and brasses on the Continent. One 
reason that more is not known of these en- 
gravings is that they are so few and so widely 
dispersed. Last August (1883) I added some 
forty rubbings to my previous collection of sixty- 
five, to the list of which he refers in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries—a list which was not 
corrected for the press by me and has several 
errors; and in journeying to get these forty rub- 
bings I went to Denmark and Sweden; then 
crossed the Baltic to Stralsund, and went to Thorn 
in Poland, and to Gnesen, Posen, Breslau, and 
Cracow; then to Meissen, Freiberg, Nordhausen, 
Erfurt, Coburg, Bamberg, Treves, and Cues on the 
Moselle, travelling probably not less than 5,000 
miles, I have rubbings of all the brasses in St. 
Jacques at Bruges to which Anon. refers, and 
five of them are in the list in the Antiquaries’ Pro- 
ceedings, as are also the two from Ghent. As there 
are certainly not 200 engraved brasses—probably 
not 150—on the Continent, I have rubbings of the 
major part, and certainly of all the finest examples. 
Nearly all my rubbings have been exhibited before 
the Society of Antiquaries (the last exhibition was 
on June 26, 1884), and I propose to have the 
majority of them reproduced in my forthcoming 
book on foreign brasses. I shall be thankful to 
Anon. for information as to places where brasses 
may be found which are not in my list. 

W. F. Creery. 

Norwich, 


Rococo (1* S, i. 321,356; ii. 276; vii. 627; 4™ 
S. iv. 158, 241; vi. 234; 6S, ix. 166, 271, 376, 
436; x. 10, 54).—There can be scarcely any 
necessity for me to reply to Miss Busx’s and Mr. 
Warnp’s notes. I have Littré, Scheler, and Larchey 
on my side, and Miss Busxk, Me. Warp, and 
Sir J. A. Picrow against me. Let the readers 
of “N. & Q.” choose between the opposing forces. 

The so-called reduplications given by Miss 
Bosk and Mr. Warp are most of them no re- 
duplications at all, in the sense that I understand 
the last syllable of rococo to be a reduplication of 
the second; whilst those that are reduplications 
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have only two, and not three syllables. In rococo, 
according to my view (and, indeed, according to 
Miss Busx’s), the last syllable co has intentionally 
been made identical with the second. In such 
words as nono, mettete, and presentata the last 
= and that preceding it are the same, but 
they have not been made intentionally the same. 
Nonus in Latin stands for novimus (so Vanicek 
tells us), and in presentata the real termination is 
ata (as in trovata), and not tata; that is, the first 
t of tata is accidental, and has nothing to do with 
the second. And so in mettete the first te is only 
accidentally the same as the second te. 

As for Miss Busx’s derivation from barocco, 
has she really ever considered what this involves ? 
First, the initial syllable ba must be struck off, 
then one of the c’s struck out, and, lastly, the co 
reduplicated. Surely this is infinitely more diffi- 
cult than the derivation from rocaille, and I am 
afraid that no one but Miss Bosx is likely to 
accept it. And, again, it seems to me that, in 
spite of her knowledge of French, Miss Busk has 
overlooked the fact that barocco already has its exact 
equivalent in French, both in form and meaning, 
viz., baroque. Why, then, should it have a second ? 
Besides this, I altogether deny that barocco in 
Italian and rococo in French have the same mean- 
ing. Barocco in Ital. and its equivalent baroque 
in French may be applied to any extravagant 
style ; whereas rococo, in its original and strict 
sense, is applicable to one style only. 

F, Caance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Caurcnes arrer Cuaristian Names 
(6™ §. ix. 486; x. 32).—The church at Poynton, 
in the Cheshire parish of Prestbury, was, I believe, 
dedicated to St. Mary in the thirteenth century. 
In 1788 a new church in lieu of it was built by 
Sir George Warren, and he had the new church 
consecrated by the name of St. George in honour 
of his own name. But although the bishop was 
obliging the incumbent was not so; he (as I am 
informed) wrote in the parish register a protest 
against this change of dedication—an ineffectual 
protest, for the church, with another which has 
succeeded it, is still spoken of as St. George’s. 

A. J. M. 


Smaxsreare’s Prays (6% x. 68). — Mr. 
Vyvyav will find the following a very useful book: 
An Attempt to Determine the Chronological Order 
of Shakespeare's Plays (the Harness Essay, 1877), 
by the Rev. Henry Paine Stokes, B.A. (London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1878), pp. xvi, 220; and also 
the Shakespeare Manual, by F. G. Fleay, M.A. 
(London, Macmillan & Co., 1878), pp. xxiii, 312. 

Este. 


Caartes West Toowsow (6™ ix. 447),—I 
am happy to be of service to Mr. Inauis, and have 
ascertained the following facts. The Rev. Charles 


West Thomson, rector of the parish of York, Pa, 

from 1849 to 1866, died April 17, 1879, and was 

buried April 19 at Prospect Hill, York, by the 

Rev. H. W. Spalding, D.D. E. G. Keev. 
Warwick, Chester co., Pa., U.S.A. 


The Rev. Charles West Thomson died at York, 
Pennsylvania, April 17, 1879, aged about eighty- 
one years. J. H. D. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Princess Pocanontas (6% §, ix. 508; x. 36, 
133).—A full description of the painting of Poca- 
hontas will be found at p. cxxxvi of the reprint of 
the Works of Capt. John Smith, President of 
Virginia and Admiral of New England, being 
No. 16 of “The English Scholar’s Library,” edited 
by Edward Arber. 

Everard Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Date or Fire (6 S. x. 69).—The féte in- 
quired after by G. B. is no doubt that of Aung. 1, 
1814. Two of the great attractions of this fite 
were the illuminated bridge and pagoda in St. 
James’s Park, and the sham naval fight on the 
Serpentine in Hyde Park. A full description will 
be found in Larwood’s Story of the London Parks, 
1881, pp. 243-249 and 481-484. In the Crace 
Collection, now in the British Museum, there are 
several views of the illuminations, including one 
of “ The Chinese Bridge and Pagoda erected across 
the Canal in St. James’s Park for the Illumina- 
tion, Aug. 1, 1814.” E. 8. D. 


The national jubilee on account of George IIT. 
entering the fiftieth year of his reign was in 1809, 
and not, as G. B. states, 1810. There was a grand 
display of fireworks in St. James’s Park on Aug. 1, 
1814, in celebration of the general peace, when the 
pagoda bridge erected there by Sir W. Congreve 
was burnt. See Haydn’s Dict. of Dates, s.v. 
“ James’s Palace, St.” Frepx. 


The date about which G. B. inquires is 1814, 
when there were great rejoicings in London in 
consequence of the peace when Napoleon was sent 
to Elba. I am old enough to remember the bridge 
with its pagoda across the water in St. James's 
Park, then a straight canal. The pagoda was 
illuminated from top to bottom with lamps ; by 
some mismanagement it took fire, and became a 
perfect tower of flame. Two of the men who were 
engaged in letting off fireworks from the top lost 
their lives. J. Carrick Moore. 


“A similar exhibition took place on the Ist of 
August, 1814, in the double honour of the peace 
and the centenary of the house of Brunswick to 
the throne. A magnificent temple was erected in the 
Green Park...... In St. James’s Park a lofty pagoda was 
erected, and beautifully illuminated, but it caught fire, 
and one person was killed. This park was fitted up with 
tents and pavilions, and with bands of music stationed 
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in various parts. During the afternoon a balloon 
ascended from St. James’s Park, and there was a nau- 
machia on the Serpentine river.”—LZondon, by Sholto 
and Reuben Percy, London, 1823, vol. iii. p, 214. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


From the description given, there can be no 
doubt that the peace and jubilee festivities, which 
took place in the three parks during the first week 
in August, 1814, are referred to in the letter. 
For an account of this féte, see Larwood’s Story of 
the London Parks, vol. i. pp. 300-7, vol. ii. 
pp. 261-5 ; and Annual Register for 1814, “ Chro- 
nicle,” pp. 67-70. G. F. R. B. 


PonisuMext or “ Horstne” (6 x. 47).— 
If by horsing your correspondent means the prac- 
tice of mounting a boy who is to be flogged on the 
back of another, I can certify that the custom was 
observed at Westminster when I was there (1858- 
1861). Joun L. SHapweEtt, 


Lerrer of Bexsamin Franky (6% S. x. 68). 
—I believe the letter indicated by Este to be 
genuine. In the possession of my family is a 
letter from Franklin written to my grandfather, 
Dr. Daniel Nunez de Tavarez, an eminent 
physician of Zwolle, Overyssel. As it may in- 
terest some of your readers, I forward a copy:— 

Paris, Jan. 4, 1778. 

Sir,—The account given in the Newspapers of my 
having furnished the Physicians with a receipt against 
the Dropsy isa Mistake. I know nothing of it, nor did I 
ever hear before that Tobacco Ashes had any such virtue. 
Ithank you for your kind congratulations on our late 
successes and good wishes for the Establishment of our 
Liberty. I have the honour to be respectfully, Sir, 
your most obedient humble Servant, 

A Monsieur de Tavarez, Seigneur de Relaar, Docteur 
en Droit et en Médecine, A Zwolle en Hollande, 

I possess also a letter from J. Necker, Paris, 
Jan. 3, 1777, also addressed to my grandfather. 
Freperick L. Tavares. 
23, Thomas Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


Ixpices=Inpexes (6" §. x. 69).—In the 
Atheneum, which professes to represent philo- 
sophy, art, and science, a more technological use 
of words may be allowed than in journals of other 
kinds. But probably in the Atheneum it would 
have been in better taste to have employed the 
word indexes in the passage in question. I think 
and hope that the use of the word indices is dying 
out rather than on the increase. Index is far too 
much an English word now to stand in any need 
of Latin case-endings to express its plural. It is 


& pity the Index Society does not undertake 

small, useful tasks, such as giving complete 

indexes to poets like Spenser and Chaucer, Gray, 

Collins, &c, 

subject-indexing of general bibliography. 

would be a grand effort. Wa 
Haverstock Hill. 


The society will not take up the 
That 


C. A. RD. 


Tae Campen Rott (6 §. viii. 21, 41, 83).— 
Would it be too much to ask Mr. Wesrow, to 
whom we are indebted for the above valuable 
document, to print the notes he tells us he has 
made ‘“‘on the names which appear in the roll, 
especially on those which are foreign” ? Ihave my- 
self begun to examine the foreign coats, and think 
there must be much interesting and important 
matter connected with them and their appearance 
in the roll; but it would be mere waste of time 
for me to continue this investigation if Mr. 
Weston will be so good as to place before us the 
results of his. Take, for instance, this group 
alone, as indicating the practice of differencing at 
the time of the roll :— 

71. Cunte de Guynes, Vairé or and az. 

75. Ernaud de Guynes, Vairé or and az, a bor- 
dure gu. 

230. Sire Ernold de Guines, Vairé or and az, 
a label gu. 

234, Will. de Guines, Vairé or and az.,on a 
bordure gu. eight bezants. 

235. John de Guines, Vairé or and az., a bend gu. 

237. Wiot de Guynes, Vairé or and az., a canton 
erm. 

Or, again, who was (194) Will. de Flandres, 
who, according to the Camden Roll, bore the 
remarkable coat, Or, three pallets az., over all a 
lion rampant sa., debruised by a bend gu.? Or 
(210) the Henry de Brabant who, probably ille- 
gitimate like the preceding, changed the tincture 
of the Brabant lion to silver? Perhaps, at the 
least, Mr. Weston will kindly let us know if he 
has anything to tell us about these. 

Joun Woopwarp. 


Last Spegcues (6% S. x. 69).—There is 
a work called,— 

The Malefactor’s Register; or, New Newgate and 
Tyburn Calendar. Containing the Authentic Lives, 
Trials, Accounts of Executions, Dying Speeches, and 
other Curious Particulars, relating to all the most 
notorious Violaters of the Laws of their Country; who 
have Suffered Death, and other Exemplary Punish- 
menta, in England, Scotland, and Ireland from the 
commencement of the year 1700, to the Midsummer 
Sessions of Next Year, &c., embellished with a most 
elegant and superb set of entire New Copper Plates, 
finely engraved from Original Designs, by Wale, Dodd, 
and others. Printed, by authority, only for Alex. Hogg, 
No. 16, Paternoster Row.” 

ConsTaNce RUSSELL. 


Recorps or Jewisn Bratas x. 70).— 
The circumstances connected with the Jewish 
registers have been thus stated :— 

“ From the year 1663 the registers of births, marriages, 
and deaths of the Jews have been correctly made and 
carefully preserved. The birth is entered at their cere- 
monial of naming on the eighth day; and all the entries 
are more minute than those of the Christian Church. 
The committees of the great synagogues in Bevis Marks 
and Duke’s Place, Aldgate, when applied to by the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the state of the 
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registers of births, &c., in 1838, declined to part with 
their registers, which are kept in the Hebrew language, 
on the ground that they are continually required for 
civil as well as religious purposes.”—R. Sims, Manual 
for the Genealogist, &c., Lond., 1856, p. 428. 

The certificate of birth of Lord Beaconsfield 
was given in the Standard, April 23, 1881, 
with this form of authority, “ Vestry Room, 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Synagogue, Bevis 
Marks, E.C.” Then follows the entry in the 
register:—“I hereby certify that the above is a 
true copy of the entry made in the Registry Book 
of Births kept at the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews’ Synagogue, Bevis Marks. E. H. Lindo, 
secretary, London, April 19, 1881.” 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Probably the committees of the great synagogues 
in Bevis Marks and in Dake’s Place, Aldgate, 
would give the information; they have all the 
registers from 1663 (Sims’s Manual for the Genea- 
logist, pp. 427-8). B, F. Scarvert. 


Dean Milman has mentioned that “ the number 
of Jews in Great Britain was variously stated at 
from 12,000 to 25,000. They may now fairly be 
reckoned at 30,000 in England ; but this is un- 
certain, as no accurate register is kept” (vide His- 
tory of the Jews, 1866). Henry G. Hors. 

Freegrove Grove, N 


Nispett Famity (6 ix. 168, 406, 483; x. 
55).—I am not sure which of the following is the 
exact book to which Mr. Nessirr refers, but he 
may like to have the titles of three :— 

Cedercrona, Sweriges Rikes Ridderskaps och Adels 
Wapen Bok. Stockholm, 1746. 

Stiernman, Rehbinder och Rothlieb, Matrikel éfwer 
Swea Rikes Ridderskap och Adel, &c. Stockholm, 1781. 
(With continuations.) 

Messenii Theatrum Nobilitatis Suecane. 1616. 

The first is in the library of the British Museum, 
but I think the others are not. 


J. Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


Brrps’ Ecos (6 §. x. 69).—C. E. S. will find, 
as I have done, the following a useful little hand- 
book:—British Birds’ Eggs and Nests Popularly 
Described, by the Rev. J.C. Atkinson, London, 
Routledge & Co., 1862 (pp. viii, 182), with twelve 
coloured plates (each with many examples), and a 
very useful “Synoptical Table of British Breed- 
ing Birds’ Nests and Eggs, showing site and 
material of the former, and number, colour, and 
markings of the latter,” on a large sheet, 26 in. by 
20 in., in a pocket at the end of the volume. 

Este. 

There seems to be no “exhaustive work” on 
this subject such as C. E. S. asks for; but he 
might find what he wants in one or the other of 
the following, whose titles are quoted in the new 


“ Birds ” (iii. 774) :—Thienemann, Fortpflanzungs- 
geschichte der gesammten Vogel (4to., Leipzig, 
1845); Lefevre, Atlas des des Oiseaux 
d@’ Europe (8vo., Paris, 1845) ; Hewitson, Coloured 
Illustrations of the Eggs of British Birds (8vo., 
third edition, London, 1856); Brewer, North 
American Oology (4to., Washington, 1859) ; Tac- 
zanowski, Oologia Ptakéw Polskich (8vo., War- 
saw, 1862); Bideker, Die Kier der Europdischen 
Vogel (fol, Leipzig, 1863); Wolley, Ootheca 
Wolleyana (8vo., London, 1864). This same 
article, under the headings ‘ Nidification” and 
“Kggs” (pp. 771-775), contains a good deal of 
general information on the subject. ANPIEL. 


In reply to C. E. S., I have to say that the best 
work on the eggs of British birds is that of W. C. 
Hewitson, published by Van Voorst in 1846. 

Tuos. B. Locke. 


One of the best books on birds’ eggs is Bade- 
ker’s Eier der Europdischen Vogel (Iserlohn, 1864). 
Of English works, Hewitson’s is probably the best, 
Coloured Illustrations of the Eggs of British Birds 
(London, 1856), present price about 4!.4s. Apply 
to Mr. Wheldon, natural history bookseller, 
Great Queen Street, W.C. 

E. Surpson-Barkte. 


C. E. S. will find trustworthy accounts of foreign 
birds’ eggs in Bree’s Birds of Europe and their 
Eggs (5 vols.), published by Geo. Bell & — 

A. 


Tae Macponatps or Giencog §, x. 28).— 
See:— 

An Historical and Genealogical Account of the Clan 
or Family of Macdonald of Clanranald, from Somerlett, 
King of the Isles, Lord of Argyll and Kintyre, to the 
Present Period. Edinb., 1819, 8vo., price 10s. 

Genealogical and Historical Account of the Clan or 
Family of Macdonald of Sanda. 1825, 8vo., privately 
printed, 

These are referred to by Lowndes, p. 1436, 12mo. 
Ep. MarsHa.t. 


I would refer J. H. to what Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie says of this family in his History of 
the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles (Inverness, 
1881), pp. 524-5. G. F. R. B. 


Cuaar pk Davin (6" x. 68).— 
This was one of the names of the “ Grande Ourse” 
or “Great Bear.” We also find “ Char David” 
(without the de)=the “ Chariot David” quoted by 
Mr. Warp. Comp. Hotel Dieu = Hétel de Dieu. 
Char alone was also used in this sense. See La 
Curne de St. Palaye’s Dict., s.v. “ Char.” It would 
seem that this constellation is still, or has been until 
quite recently, styled “ Le Chariot du Roi David,” 
“ Le Chariot de David,” and “ Le Grand Chariot ”* 


* In contradistinction to “ Le Petit Chariot,” or Little 


edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, article 
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(see Bescherelle’s and Larousse’s Dicts., ». v. 
“ Chariot ”), though Littré gives only “ Le Chariot.” 
Comp. our St. Charles’s Wain. Chariot now gener- 
ally means a kind of cart or waggon in French, 
but it formerly meant a chariot (see Littré), as 
might be inferred from our present usage of the 
word, and it must have had this meaning (originally 
at all events) when used, as above, in connexion 
with King David. Char now generally means a 
car or chariot, but is occasionally used in the sense 
of cart. F, Caance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

“Le Chariot David” means the constellation 
of the Great Bear; it is sometimes called “ Le 
Grand Chariot,” as the Little Bear is called “ Le 
Petit Chariot.” Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Loxe’s Crown: Gotpsmitn’s “ Tra- 
veLLeER” (6S, x. 66).—Allow me to correct an 
error in Dr. Brewer’s note. The king who sat on 
the Hungarian throne in Verbdéczi’s time was 
Uladislaus II. Ladislaus IV. died in 1290, ¢.¢., 
more than two centuries before the famous T'ri- 
partitum was compiled. May I also ask your 
correspondent to kindly explain what he means 
by the expression “a peasant of Zeck”? 
Hull 


One might almost infer that the writer of the 
note at this reference regards Szekler as the name 
of a place. It is the English form of Székely, 
plural Székelyek, a race inhabiting in Transyl- 
vania a district known as Székelyféld. The hero 
immortalized in Goldsmith’s Traveller was a 
Szekler, born at Dalnok, a village in the Hdérom- 
szék department. He was the elder son of the 
Vajda Dézsa Tamas (i.¢., Thomas Dominic). His 
fall designation, given in Magyar fashion, was 
“dalnoki Dézsa Gyérgy.” Mistaking his mere 
race-description for a patronymic, and presenting 
it in a corrupt form, Tubero calls him Scytha ; 
Ortelius, Zeck ; and Ensius, Seggius. I do not 
think that Goldsmith’s Luke is an error for George. 
More probably it is a misreading, or a mistran- 
scription, of Zeck. Ddézsa’s patriotism was cer- 
tainly peculiar. The exploit which first brought 
him into notice was a duel with a Turk named 
Ali at Belgrade, in which he struck off the Turk’s 
mailed arm, and was rewarded by his king with a 
handsome property and permission to bear a bleed- 
ing arm on his escutcheon. From the command 
of a troop of horse he was promoted to the leader- 
ship of a host of 80,000 men, raised through help of 
indulgences by Archbishop Bakdcs, in 1514, for a 
crusade against the Turks, The nobles of his 


country gave orders to their serfs and dependents 
to withdraw from this voluntary expedition ; 
whereupon Dézsa turned his force of fanatical 
peasants against the nobles and the towns, and 


laid waste the ions of the upper classes, 
until he was defeated and captured at Temesvdr 
by the Vajda Zdpolya Janos. His more than 
stoical endurance of tortures almost unexampled 
in their fiendish barbarity has surrounded his 
name with a halo which his previous actions would 
scarcely have conferred upon him, The Dézsa 
family, descended from Adam, brother of Thomas, 
occupies a most honourable place in Transylvanian 
history and literature. See Benko’s Transsilvania, 
1778, vol. i. p. 185; Baron Orbda’s A Sztkelyfold 
Leirdsa, 1868-73, vol. iii. p. 184; vol. iv. p. 26, 


Hensnaw (6 §. ix. 349, 368, 376, 436, 511; 
x. 39, 78).—I am quite aware that a Henshaw is 
described in one of the editions of Burke’s Landed 
Gentry as alderman and lord mayor; I am equally 
sure that Sir Bernard Burke can give no trust- 
worthy authority for the statement. I do not 
know in what edition of Burke’s Peerage 
and Baronetage the marriage of a William 
Strickland with a daughter and coheiress of 
Edward Charles Henshaw is given. I have an 
edition of 1837 in which no such marriage is entered. 
Palmer was simply an error of a printer, who 
took the final letter for r instead of s. William 
Palmes, the father of the lady, is sometimes de- 
scribed as of Old Malton, in Yorkshire. Sir 
Edward Dering, Bart., who died April 15, 1762, 
married for his first wife Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheiress of Edward Henshaw, of Eltham, in 
Kent, Esq.; and Sir Rowland Wynne, or Winn, 
Bart., married in August, 1729, another daughter 
and coheiress of the same gentleman. I suspect 
that there were no more daughters; if there were, 
I should be glad to have a note of them to make 


my Henshaw pedigree more complete. 
D. G. C. E. 


Pantocrarn orn Pentacrara (6 x. 67). 
—William Wallace, the son of a leather manu- 
facturer, was born at Dysart, Fifeshire, on Sept. 23, 
1768. He was at first apprenticed to a book- 
binder, then became a warehouseman in a printing 
office, and afterwards a shopman to one of the 
principal booksellers in Edinburgh. During this 
time he had been diligently pursuing his mathe- 
matical studies. In 1794 he was appointed 
assistant teacher of mathematics in the Academy 
of Perth. In 1803 he was elected to the office 
of mathematical master at the Royal Military 
College, then lately established at Great Marlow, 
Bucks, and afterwards removed to Sandhurst. 
In 1819 he became Professor of Mathematics at 
Edinburgh University, which office he retained 
until obliged to retire from ill health in 1838. 
Upon his retirement the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon him by the University of 
Edinburgh, and a pension from the Civil List by 
the Government, He died at Edinburgh, in his 
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seventy - fifth year, on April 28, 1843. _ Bee 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen, 1870, vol. iii. pp. 489 and 490, For 
an account of Christopher Scheiner see Chalmers, 
vol. xxvii. pp. 234 and 235, and Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale, tome xliii. pp. 499-501. For an 
explanation and description of the pantograph and 
eidograph respectively see English Cyclopedia 
“ Arts and Sciences”), and the article written by 
rof. Wallace for the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
entitled “ Account of the ey of a 
h, and a Description of the Eidograph.’ 
G. FRB. 


Jesse Ramspen (6" §. x. 67).—Is Mr. Cox 
sure of his statement that Jesse Ramsden was 
“son-in-law and successor to the celebrated 
Dollond”? I have reason to think that while 
John Dollond, the F.R.S., was succeeded in his 
business established in the City by his sons Peter 
and John Dollond, Jesse Ramsden, who had 
married John’s youngest daughter Sarah, was an 
optician established in Piccadilly. John Ramsden 
(1768-1841), the only one of his children who 
survived to maturity, was a captain in the 
H.E.1.C. mercantile marine service, and his only 
surviving son, John George (1814-41), a barrister, 
d. s.p., having married Sarah Burdett, a niece of 
the popular member for Westminster, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. Oapt. John Ramsden married 
Mary Simmonds, or Symonds. I should be glad 
of the dates of this lady’s marriage and - 


New Univ, Club. 


Ben Jonson (6™ §. ix. 506; x. 37).—These 
Latin verses (“ Temporibus lux magna,” &c.) were 
originally quoted by Mr. Axon (3" 8, viii. 195) 
in settlement of the dispute respecting the spelling 
of Jonson’s name; and it is noteworthy that in 
the edition of Farnaby’s Juvenal, 1633, they appear 
to be signed “ Ben. Johnsonius,” while in that of 
1689 the signature is “ Ben Jonsonius.” It would 
be interesting to know what the spelling is in the 
first edition of 1612. Can any correspondent 
supply this information ? C. Mt. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Cuartes I.’s Pictures (6% §. x. 69).— 
There is an article on “ Charles I.’s Love of the 
Fine Arts” in D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 
pp. 297-301 (London, 1866), in which there is 
notice of an “Inventory of the Goods, Jewels, 
Plate, &c., belonging to King Charles I., sold by 
order of the Council of State from the year 1649 
to 1652.” It is stated, “ The pictures taken from 
Whitehall, Windsor, Greenwich, Hampton Court, 
&c., exhibit in number an unparalleled collection ” 
(D'Israeli, u.s.). As to the prices, it is observed, 


“The following full-lengths of celebrated person- 
ages were valued at these whimsical prices” (¢b., 


p- 300). It appears that the cartoons of “The 
Acts of the Apostles” were appraised at 3001., 
but could find no purchaser. The “ Inventory” 
is in Harl. MS. 4898. It contains the pictures 
in Woodstock Manor, besides those in the palaces 
named above. Ep. MarsHatu, 


Ossotete Worps, &c. (6 §, ix. 246, 405, 478; 
x. 14, 26, 86, 119).—_Rummage was in old times 
a technical sea term. In Capt. John Smith’s 
Accidence for Young Sea-men, 1626, we have, 
p. 5 (p. 790, Arber's reprint), “The quarter- 
Maisters hath the charge of the hold for stowage, 
rommageing, and trimming the shippe.” In Sir 
Henry Manwayring’s Seaman’s Dictionary, 1670, 
to rumidge is “to remove any goods or luggage 
out of a place (betwixt the Decks or any wheele), 
but most commonly we use this word to the re- 
moving and cleering of things in the ship’s howld, 
so the goods or victuals may be well stowed and 
placed ; so when they would have this done, they 
say they will go Ruming the howld.” See also 
Hakluyt, Voyages, quoted in Richardson’s Dic- 
tionary, i. 308 and iii. 88. The word is used in 
one direct sense of room agere, to make (proper) 
room or stowage. Br. Nicwousoy. 


Tue Lace Wirr (6" §. x, 48).—This article of 
dress was worn in the time of CharlesII. See, s.v. 
** Whisk,” Planché’s Cyclopedia of Costume (1876), 
vol. i. p. 521; and Mollett’s Illustrated Dictionary 
of Words used in Art and Archeology, p. 344. 
Who does not remember Pepys’s note, “ My wife 
in her new lace whisk, which, indeed, is ve 
noble” ? G. F. R. B. 


Pestience 1N EnGianp 1521 (6@ ix. 
269, 317, 377, 430, 510; x. 58)—Would Mr. 
O. L. Prince kindly lend me the first volume of 
James Short’s work, or tell me where I can see it ? 
for it is not in the British Museum Catalogue. I 
wish it the more as Short’s statement of the 
epidemics of the sweat exceeds in number those 
given by Dr. John Caius. Br. Nicwoison, 

Queen’s Road, South Norwood. 


Tus “ Woopen Watts” or Enctanp 
S. ix. 429, 516).—Whether Whitelocke was or 
was not the first who applied this expression to 
our men-of-war is a question that was asked many 
years ago in “N. & Q.” (24 §. iii. 268), and 
remains to this day unanswered. One thing, 
however, seems to me beyond all question, and 
that is the origin of the expression; nor had I 
ever heard of any other than the one commonly 
assigned to it until I met with a statement in 
a recent number of the Guardian newspaper 
(April 30, p. 647), which I think will be as new 
to most readers of “N. & Q.” as it was to myself. 
In an article headed ‘‘ Wooden Walls,” after some 
general remarks on the scenery, &c., of Hampshire, 
the writer adds :—~ 
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“But it is chiefly by certain homely forms of archi- 
tecture that the early days of our history are recalled 
among the farmsteads and villages of Hampshire. Farm- 
buildings and outhouses are still frequently of timber. 
esowee Intermixed with some recent etructures in brick 
may be seen ranges of sheds or barns with walls of 
boards, like the sides of a clinker-built ship, These are, 
in fact, the original ‘wooden walls’ of old England, 
which the phrase was borrowed as a figure for the 

floating bulwarks of our navy.”* 
Then follow some interesting remarks on the 
primitive churches, which were also built of wood. 
Now it certainly does seem to be a very poor 
compliment to those grand old ships which did us 
such good service in the days beleee “ jronclads ” 
were thought of, to compare them to the flimsy 
boarding of a barn or outhouse (surely the writer 
cannot imagine, as his observations seem to imply, 
that these wooden buildings are peculiar to Hamp- 
shire !), through which a bullet may be sent from a 
pocket pistol ; while, on the other hand, nothing 
seems more natural than that the author of the 
expression should have had in his mind the well- 
known answer of the oracle at Delphi (Herod., 
vii. 141), which has hitherto been commonly, and, 
as I believe, rightly, supposed to have suggested it. 

Freep. Noreate. 


Geranttey Berketey AnD Maaryn (6" §. ix. 
429, 496).—The tradition referred to by E. S. R. 
does not seem to contradict the common account 
of the duel. Blanchard, in his biography of 
L. E. L, says that infamous slanders were circu- 
lated against her. The Hon. G. F. Berkeley, in 
his Life and Recollections, says that L. E. L. 
suffered from Maginn all that man’s evil nature 
can inflict on a helpless woman. It seems, there- 
fore, probable that L. E. L. appealed to Berkeley 
for aid, that Berkeley openly expressed his opinion 
of Maginn, and that Maginn, hearing Berkeley’s 
opinion, wrote the abusive articlein Fraser. Then 
followed the attack on the publisher and the duel. 
So that L. E. L. may have been the indirect cause 
of the duel. M. N. G. 


Marriace or Jonn Austin (6 §. x. 69).— 
Jonathan Austin, father of John Austin, lived in 
Nottingham for some time before and after 1830. 
He had retired from any regular business, and 
intended to settle for a while somewhere between 
London and Liverpool, to be ready for either in 
case he saw any speculation likely to be success- 
ful. Coming northwards from London by coach 
he met a Nottingham manufacturer, whose conver- 
sation induced him to stop and see Nottingham. 
This led him to fix himself there for some years, 
and through this person I became acquainted with 
him. I frequently met him, and during the agi- 
tation for the first Reform Bill I was seldom a day 
without seeing him. Mill says he had been a 


* Italics are mine. 


miller. I never heard him mention this trade, but 
I was led to believe that he had had at one time, 
before the duty was taken off, large transactions 
in salt. He often spoke of his previous life, and 
mentioned his voyages across the Atlantic. He 
intimated that he had traded as a merchant 
between England and the United States. I do 
not think he entered into anything in the way of 
trade after he came to Nottingham. I supposed 
him to be rich for those times, but he never boasted 
of his means. I was made aware of one bold 
speculation he made. After the “three days” in 
July, 1830, the French funds went down below 
55, and he invested 50,0001. sterling in them. He 
came to me and a near relative to ask us to witness 
his signature to the needful documents. On meet- 
ing him occasionally afterwards, and referring to 
the daily advance in prices, we spoke of the 
thousands he had gained. At one time he occu- 
pied a small but pleasant house, afterwards he 
went into very inexpensive lodgings ; I do not 
think I ever had a meal in his company unless it 
was at a public dinner. From his conversation I 
fancy he liked to live well. He was proud of his 
sons and of his daughter-in-law. He lent me one 
of her translations, I think The Travels of Prince 
Piickler Muskau. He said his son, the eminent 
parliamentary counsel, was his adviser in money 
matters. I have an impression that he had been 
brought up a Roman Catholic; but he had given 
up that faith whenI knew him. He told me he 
had sent his sons to the university to qualify them 
for holy orders in the Church of England if they 
chose to take them, as that was a cheap and easy 
way of getting into a gentlemanlike profession. 
One of them said, “I will try something else first.” 
After he had left Nottingham I met him acci- 
dentally in London two or three times, I think 
about 1843 or 1844; afterwards I heard no more 
of him, I have other recollections of him, but 
are perhaps more than enough. ELtces. 
raven, 


Royat Surname §. ix. 108, 338).—Is it 
really Wettin? I mean, could you talk of Albert 
Edward Wettin, as you would speak of George 
Guelph, Charles Stuart, Mary Tudor, or Elizabeth 
Plantagenet? In fact, have the Saxe-Coburg 
family a surname at all ? Herbert Poca. 


Torprnnow (6% §, x, 25, 95).—I desire to say 
a word in support of the derivation propounded by 
the Saturday Review, more particularly as that 
derivation was originally suggested by myself. 
No one, I think, will dispute that, in considering 
the origin of a place-name, we ought not to treat 
it as if it stood by itself, bat ought to compare it 
with other similar names in the district. We shall 
find, then, that how is in various other cases coupled 
with a Norseman’s name, as in Gunnershow and 
in Lowdenhow, from the names Gunnar and 
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Lédinn (pronounced Lowdin). Hence I take 
Torpenhow to be similarly from the Norseman’s 
name Thorfin, which is also found elsewhere in 
the district, as in Thurfings Sty (sti, footpath). 
The well-known name of Dick Turpin, found in 
the Danish district of Yorkshire, I take to be from 
the same origin. I may remark, as to the con- 
nexion of how with a man’s name, that the word 
frequently meant a grave-mound, and hence may 
be in some cases coupled with the name of the 
man who was buried there. We are also informed 
in the Sagas that it was an object of desire for a 
man to have a how near his house, so that from 
the summit he could overlook his estate, and this 
also might in some cases account for its connexion 
with a man’s name. Mr. Suciivan remarks that 
the name is locally pronounced Torpenna, with the 
accent on the second syllable, and this he thinks 
is fatal to the above theory. It seems to me that 
it would be equally fatal to all the other theories, 
for in none of them is there anything to account 
for the accent being on the second syllable. But 
in my judgment the accent is only due to the 
slurred pronunciation of Torpenna for Torpenhow. 
Rosert Ferevson, 


“ PATET JANUA CoR MAGIS” (6 S, x, 27, 74) is 
over some door at Rome. Possibly some resident 
in Rome may say where it is, and oblige 

H, T. E. 


Tot-Pepy-Penwitn §. ix. 449; x. 95).— 
Writing of the village of Tolpuddle, Dorset- 
shire, C. W. S. conjectures that, as it stands on 
the high-road from Wimborne to Dorchester, it 
derives its name from a toll-gate. 

urely this can hardly be seriously intended. 
Tolpuddle is an ancient parish, having its present 
name at least from the twelfth century, and was 
on a mere by-road until the present high road 
from Wimborne to Puddletown was made through 
it, by the instrumentality of Mr. Drax, of Char- 
borough Park, in the year 1844. The first Turn- 
pike Act was passed in 15 Car. II. c. i. Pre- 
viously to that time (1663) toll-gates on roads 
were unknown. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Hayp-woven Linen (6 §. x. 28, 77).— 
Apropos of the extract from Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides which I lately sent to “N. & Q.,” it may 
interest Sriratrietps to know that a friend of 
mine has now in use a pair of sheets of stout linen, 
34 inches wide, woven by a man at Northchapel, 
a village on the road from Petworth to Godalming, 
about the year 1845. The old man died two or 
three years later, and the manufacture in that 
neighbourhood died with him. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


& note at the above reference the following quota- 


tion is made from a lecture delivered by Capt. 
Hans Busk at Cambridge, March 20, 1873: “In 
the short interval between 1640 and 1666 three 
thousand persons were burnt alive for this alleged 
crime” (i.¢., witchcraft). The History of Crime in 
England, by Luke Owen Pike, published in 1876, 
considerably mitigates this statement :— 

“Though, however, there were, beyond all doubt, many 
executions for witchcraft between the accession of 
James I. and the death of Charles I., the persons who 
believed most firmly in this offence, and who contributed 
most to the literature of the subject, were as inaccurate 
in their statements as they were illogical in their reason- 
ings. Their testimony is very nearly worthless. Those 
who convert dogs and cats into imps, and pins into 
instruments of the devil, convert tens into hundreds and 
scores into thousands. There is a remarkable instance 
of some loose talk of this kind in some letters addressed 
to Sir Edward Spencer in 1645. In one passage the 
writer says there were three hundred witches arraigned, 
and the greater part of them executed, in Essex and 
Suffolk alone in two years, In another passage the same 
writer brings down the total to two hundred, of whom 
he alleges that above one half were executed. The 
witness who fails to see the difference between the 
slaughter of nearly three hundred human beings and 
the slaughter of about one hundred may be considered 
altogether untrustworthy when he makes any assertion 
involving numbers.” —Vol, ii. ch. vii. pp. 134-5. 

The period extending from 1603 to 1648-9 is 
different from that mentioned by Capt. Hans 
Busk, and probably the largest number of ex- 
ecutions for witchcraft did take place during the 
Long Parliament, 1640-1653. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


A Deatn Warnixe (6% x. 86).—The same 
superstition is common in Holderness and North 
Lincolnshire, and numerous stories are current in 
support of the same, W. Henry Jones. 


New Worp: Pram (6 S. ix. 426, 575).—The 
peculiarly built ship’s boats, with elevated prows, 
used by Norwegian sailors are called prams. 

R. Stewart Patrerson. 

Hale Crescent, Farnbam, Surrey. 


Houses with Secret Cuamsers (5" §. xii. 
248, 312; 6S. ii. 12, 117, 295, 433, 523; iii. 
96 ; iv. 116, 217; v. 397, 478; vi. 76; viii. 238; 
x. 37).—Slindon House, Sussex, which long belonged 
to the see of Canterbury, and was a frequent re- 
sidence of the archbishops, is remarkable in this 
way. I visited it in 1874, to report to the Sussex 
Archeclogical Society on some discoveries there, 
and was kindly conducted by Mr. Leslie over the 
whole building. He showed me three places of 
concealment in it, two communicating with the 
basement, and one with the roof. In the latter 
chamber were the leathern straps remaining by 
which a fugitive could pull himself up, and if I 
remember rightly, some devotional books had 
been found in it, seemingly hurriedly left by a 
person escaping. F. H. Agyotp, LL.B, 

Hermitage, Sussex, 
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Tus Fiesn or ANCIENTLY PERMITTED 
purine Lent (6 S. x. 66).—I think this usage is 
still kept up in Catholic countries, for on dining 
at the Grand Hotel, Paris, on Good Friday last 
(that day being, as every one knows, a great fast), 
all the courses, save one, were of fish, and that 
consisted of a species of water-fowl. My idea was 
that, as it inhabited the water, it was regarded as 
fish, to accommodate tender consciences. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Invention oF Atconor (6% x. 89).—I do 
not think it will be quite possible to fix the inven- 
tion of alcohol, and certainly I do not believe that 
to Arnold of Villa Nova it will be ultimately 
attributed. Arnaud de Villeneuve is his real 
name. He travelled into Spain and got a know- 
ledge of medicine from the Arabians, to whom the 
invention of alcohol is by common consent given, 
etymology testifying the same. The Arabic al kohl 
is the impalpable powder of antimony or volatile 
spirit rectified. This always gratifies me as point- 
ing very distinctly to truth out of the inherent 
defect of human speech, spirit and matter touch- 
ing where the two enter upon their uttermost re- 
finement. Language breaks down, but the seer 
sees. Leonard Simpson, in his very able Hand- 
book of the Art of Dining, p. 21, which was 
mainly based on Brillat-Savarin, alludes to the 
perfuming of wines and the infusion of fruits, 
flowers, and spices, and the condita, which were 
hot in the mouth and warmed the stomach like 
cordials, and says that at that distant period the 
Romans dreamed of alcohol. But the dream waited 
nearly fifteen centuries, in Europe at least, for 
realization through the still. Olaus Bovrichius 
the Dane gives in his Hermetis et Egyptiorum 
Sapientia, p. 156, a figure of a distilling apparatus 
used by Zosimus, who lived at the beginning of 
the fifth century. Morewood, Essay on Inebriating 
Tiquors, 1824, p. 28, says that the Moslem 

ysician Rhazes drew over a red oil by distillation 
A.D, 908), called olewm benedictum philosophorum. 
The veiled prophet Almokanna (a.p. 780) threw 
himself into a vessel of aqua fortis, and this cannot 
be obtained but by distillation. All this makes it 
clear that the invention, if not Arabian, was long 

ior to Arnaud or Raymond Lully. Friar Bacon 
fin the thirteenth century) is said to have been ac- 
quainted with the process, and that Lully was is 
proved by his Testamentum Novissimum. Albu- 
casis is thought to have obtained hydrated alcohol 
or ~ spirit of wine, but then he was an Arab 
and copied from Rhazes. In Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates, ed. 1871, it is said that alcohol has never 
been reduced to a solid, but has become viscid at 
low temperatures. Even this is hardly a fact now, 
for it was reported in May last that a Russian 


a solid white body at a temperature of 130° Centi- 
grade. It appears to me that everything that 
concerns this subject wants verification, all falling 
short of certainty. M. Bechamp, in March, 1873, 
at the Académie des Sciences read a paper on 
the milk of cows, and strove to show that alcohol 
and acetic acid are contained in milk when first 
drawn, and that the proportion increases as the 
milk is kept. If so, what becomes of the present 
social craze of total abstinence ? Even etymologies 
are not fixed. Hau de vie, according to Bescherelle, 
is aqua vitis, not vite, as Dr. Coarnock showed 
in “N. & Q.,” 5" §, ii. 285; and the Italian Della 
Crusca gives, “ Aquavite, vino stillato; Spanish 
aguardiente=aqua ex vino igne elicita,” so that it 
appears to be rather hard to find foundation for 
any statements regarding alcohol. 


A. Warp, 
Haverstock Hill. 


Famity 1x Enoianp (6% ix. 503; 
x. 113).—Would it not be well, before arguing 
any further on the question of Purkis v. Wapshot, 
to settle when the Purkis story arose. I have 
known it, of course, from my youth up, but have 
never thought till this moment when it came into 
being. William of Malmesbury, who is the only 
authority I can refer to, says nothing of Purkis. 
I have not studied at all that period, but I know 
very well that at that time nobody of low degree 
had a surname, and those who carried the body 
of the king on a cart to Winchester would be 
known as John the Smith, Peter the Tailor, 
William the Charcoal-burner, and Gurth and 
Wawmba for anything I know. J. ©. 

Woopven Erriates (1" vii. 528, 607 ; viii. 
19, 179, 255, 455, 604; ix. 17, 62, 111, 457; 6™ 
S. vii. 377, 417, 451; viii. 97, 118, 337, 357, 398; 
ix. 11, 75, 214).—See The Archeological Journal, 
vol. xviii. p. 73, referring to examples at Little 
Leighs, Essex ; Abergavenny, &c. Likewise see 
verso of p. vii. F. G. S. 


Miscellaneous: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


Selected Prose Writings of John Milton, With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Ernest Myers. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edited and 
Annotated by Edmund Gosse. (Same publishers.) 

To the series of republications of Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., now commencing to justify the title 
assigned them of “ Parchment Library,” two works of 
standard reputation have recently been added, Milton's 
prose writings should form a portion of the smallest 
collection of books. Pleasant, indeed, is it to have them 
in a shape so appropriately beautiful that the only objec- 
tion to it is that it discourages reading, since one is afraid 
of soiling or otherwise injuring by use so delightful a 


had succeeded in transforming alcohol into 


work of art. The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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meanwhile, though interesting rather for the light they 
throw on the literary and artistic history of the eigh- 
teenth century than for the value of the counsels con- 
veyed, is a work that men will not willingly nor soon let 
die, Both works, in the dainty shape they now assume, 
are welcome. Curiously unlike is the treatment of those 
to whom has been assigned the task of ushering in the 
new editions. While Mr. Myers spares any form of note 
or comment upon tracts which, like the Areopagitica, 
solicit illustration, and gives a long preface, which is 
political and fantastic rather than elucidatory, and in- 
cludes a comparison between Samson Agonistes and Gains- 
borough’s masterpiece “ The Girl with the Pitcher ” (!), 
Mr. Gosse supplies a singularly brief introduction, a 
model in its way, and appends a few invaluable notes. 
In the few selections from Blake's characteristic margi- 
nalia a source of great novelty and interest is furnished. 
Mr. Gosse has feared to give many of these remarkable 
expressions, lest under the guise of editing Reynolds he 
should edit Blake. We could have welcomed, however, 
a larger supply. Mr, Gosse’s own notes are good, and 
the view he supplies of the influences around Reynolds 
and the sources of contemporary information which were 
inaccessible is just what the reader needs. 


Quarter Sessions Records. Vol.1. Part II, (Printed for 
the North Riding Record Society.) 

Tux part before us is taken up entirely by the quarter 
sessions records extending from July, 1609, to the same 
month in 1612. When we say that these documents 
have been edited by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, the author 
of The Cleveland Glossary, our readers will understand 
that the work has been done Geena, The only 
fault, indeed, that we can find is that Mr. Atkinson 
has made his notes too short and given far too few 
of them, These old papers are far from light 
reading, but they contain information on almost 
every conceivable subject that can interest any one 
who is anxious to know what was the condition of his 
forefathers under the first Stuart king. The powers 
of local justices of the peace are thought by some to 
be even now excessive. At the time to which these re- 
cords relate there were very few things that they could 
not do, We had always thought that the pleasure of 
ducking scolds was reserved to lords of manors and 
mayors of towns. In this, it seems, we were mistaken, 
for it is recorded that “forasmuch as Anne, wife of 
John Sweetinge of Midleton Whernhowe, is a notorious 
scold, a common drunkard, and a woman of very lewd 
and evil bebaviour......when and how often soever as 
she shall offend in scolding she shal be...... ducked.” 
The duty of keeping a night watch in villages is illus- 
trated by these papers. Richard Richardson of Pickering 
was fined in 1610 “for not keeping the night watch.” 
We know from many of the older law books that this 
was a public duty, but we have always thought that, 
except in cities and large towns, it was one that was 
only performed when the country was in a disturbed 
state, Clara has been said to be a name unknown in 
the seventeenth century. We find, however, a Clara 
Bampson of Scruton in custody for an assault in 1610. 


Tur August number of the Magazine of American 
History contains a long and interesting list of American 
historical societies, collated by General Darling, Secre- 
tary of the Oneida Historical Society. It is constructed 
on a broad basis, including the American Ethnological 
and Geographical Societies. The oldest seems to be the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of Boston, founded in 
1791, if we regard history proper. But two societies on 
the roll, not strictly historical, apparently, from their 
titles, belong to the Colonial period, viz., the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, founded in 1743, 


and the German Philosophical Society of Pennsylvania, 
also domiciled in Philadelphia, and founded in 1764. 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have both contributed 
additions to the list as late as 1881, 


Tux Axtiquarian Magazine for September will con- 
tain, among other articles of interest, the completion 
of Mr. Ferguson’s paper on “‘ The Dignity of a Mayor,” 
and also an article on “Salic Law,” by Dr. Charles 
Mackay. 


Ar the forthcoming session of the American Social 
Science Association, at Saratoga, commencing Sept. 8, 
it is proposed, we learn from the August number of the 
Magazine of American History, to hold the foundation 
meeting of an American Historical Association. The 
Association is intended to embrace professors and other 
teachers, and generally persons interested in historical 
studies. The foundation meeting is summoned for 
Sept. 9,in Putnam Hall, Saratoga, and the convocation 
is signed by the president and secretary of the American 
Social Science Association and Profs. C. K. Adams of 
Michigan, Tyler of Cornell, and H. B, Adams of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


AMotices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


H. J. M.—“ The sweet simplicity of the Three per 
Cents.” appears in Endymion, by Lord Beaconsfield. 
Before that time, however, Lord Stowell had spoken of 
the “ Elegant simplicity of the Three per Cents.” 

C, 3.—Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes will probably supply 
you with all the information you seek. 

Deryret (“ Authors Wanted”).—The author of The 
History of Lady Julia Mandeville is Frances Brooke, 
née Moore. Granby is by Thomas Henry Lister. 

E. 8. Keen, Warwick, Pennsylvania (“Author of 
Hymn Wanted ”).—Much obliged for your communica- 
tion, the information in which was, however, anticipated, 
ante, p. 72. 

Harry Hems (“Rhyme upon Sleep "’).—With slight 
modifications the rhyme is common throughout England, 
and is frequently quoted. 

Atrna (“Curious Epitaph”).—The epitaph on Old 
Scarlett has already appeared in “N. & o” See 5 8, 
x. 206, 293, 358, 415, 

Sroma (“ Motto on Arms of Lord Warwick”).—The 
translation is, “ I scarcely call these things ours.” 

Corricenpum.—P, 117, col. 1, 1, 18, for “ Oliphant” 
read Nimmo. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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